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THE TERCENTENARY OF MOLIFRE (1921-1922): 
ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOLARSHIP 


AS MOLIERE was born in the first fortnight of 1622, the con- 
. tributions of 1921, as well as those of 1922, mark his tercen- 
tenary. I shall therefore consider both years. In them there 
have been special Moliére celebrations,' new editions of his works 
have been published,’ practically all his plays have been repre- 
sented at the Comédie-Francaise. Several authors have written 
plays concerning him. Finally and chiefly, a few books anda 
number of articles have been devoted to his life, to an interpre- 
tation of his works, to his success and influence in France and 
abroad. I have not the space to discuss all of them, nor indeed 
would it be desirable, for many of them merely repeat what has 
long been accepted and give evidence of enthusiastic appreciation 
rather than of instructive research. But certain books and articles 
should be consulted by all students of Moliére. 

1. Chief among these is M. G. Michaut’s Jeunesse de Moliére 
(Paris, Hachette, 1922, 255 pp.), an extremely careful and judi- 
cious work, excellently documented, clear, convincing, at times 
amusing. M. Michaut exposes the errors of Soulié, Loiseleur, 
Larroumet, M. Lefranc, and other Moliéristes who have used docu- 
mentary evidence as a starting point for fantastic conclusions in 
their endeavor to make of Moliére’s plays a sort of autobiography. 
He proves, for instance, that there is not a shred of evidence 


for the belief that Moliére’s father was the model for Harpagon or 


his step-mother for Béline, and he disposes of many picturesque 
J | 


1Cf. R. L. C., juillet-septembre 1922, pp. 484-487, and Bull. du Bibdl., 15 
janv. 15 févr. 1922. 

? Those, for instance, of the Coll. des Grands Frangais; of the Soc. litt, de France; 
of the Bibl. Larousse. 
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legends that have gathered round Moliére’s life from 1622 to 1659. 
The chief fault I find in the book is that it implies that most 
of M. Michaut’s conclusions are new, although many students of 
Moliére have held them for a long time. For instance, when he 
sums up his chapter on Moliére’s family with the sentence, “Ainsi 
Veffort des érudits contemporains aboutit 4 ajouter des légendes 
indémontrables ou fausses aux douteuses légendes de la tradition,”’ 
one would not guess that as early as 1908 Rigal had expressed 
the same conclusions.* And Rigal’s book is well known. It is 
one that I have recommended for many years and which I shall 
continue to recommend as the best work on the subject. M. 
Michaut does indeed mention it, but only towards the end of his 
book. Furthermore, as Brander Matthews and Tilley agree in the 
main with Rigal, it is obvious that many of M. Michaut’s ideas 
had penetrated to the general reader even in English speaking 
countries before he enunciated them. However, it is well to have 
his book, because it goes much more deeply than other biographies 
into the questions at issue, and because some such sane and thor- 
oughgoing treatment seems necessary to convince the type of mind 
that finds everywhere an autobiographical explanation. In some 
respects, too, M. Michaut adds to the work of Rigal. Most im- 
portant is his demonstration of the fact that Moliére never studied 
with Gassendi. The dramatist apparently entered the Collége 
de Clermont in 1631 or 1632 rather than in 1636 and studied 
philosophy there if he studied it at all. He also shows that Moliér« 
may not have been born in the “maison des singes”’ (p. 24); that he 
probably began to act with the Béjart family before June, 1643 
(p. 107); and that the authorship of the Médecin volant and the 
Jalousie du Barbouillé is extremely doubtful, for they were dis- 
covered only in the eighteenth century and may be imitations of 
Amour médecin and George Dandin rather than their sources 
(pp. 214-216). While Rigal’s main conclusions still hold good 
for Moliére’s wanderings in the provinces, those who would stud) 
his peregrinations in greater detail will welcome M. Michaut’: 
book, especially the chronological table at the end of the discus 
sion (pp. 166-7). 


3 Cf. E. Rigal, Moliére, Paris, Hachette, I, 17, 18, 39 with Michaut, pp. 43, 44, 
185 ff. 

* The following misprints occur: p. 87, |. 6, for ““Gassendi,” read ‘‘Grimarest 
p. 88, for 1350” read ‘‘1650”’; p. 133, lines 25 and 27, for “1643,” read “1645 
p. 159, 1. 25, for “1673,” read “1873”; p. 246, for “Pichon,” read ‘‘Pichou.” 
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2. Another book worthy of note is Mr. Arthur Tilley’s Moliére 
Cambridge, England, University Press, 1921, 363 pp.) which gives 
i very sympathetic interpretation of Moliére, based on extensive 
reading and independent thinking. It is a book of somewhat the 
same purpose and scope as that of Brander Matthews, but has the 
advantage of appearing eleven years later and thus enabling its 
tuthor to make use of bibliographical material unknown to his 
predecessor. It is valuable, too, to have a study of Moliére from 
the pen of a man of Mr. Tilley’s attainments, even if one is obliged 
to differ from some of his opinions. 

The biographical portion of this book, as in the case of Rigal, 
would have profited in some details if its author could have con- 
sulted M. Michaut. In order to show how Racine and Moliére 
became acquainted, it is stated on p. 25 that La Fontaine was a 
relative of Racine’s wife. Even if this were true, it would be of no 
importance to state it here, for Racine was married long after his 
acquaintance with La Fontaine and Moliére began. It might 
have been said, on the other hand, that Racine was distantly 
related to La Fontaine’s wife, who was a native of La Ferté-Milon. 
The evidence that Moliére desired to retire from the theater in 
1668 (p. 31) is very slight and is opposed by the statement at- 
tributed to Moliére on p. 37. 1630 is a better date for Mélite 
than 1629 (p. 53), and 1641-1642 than 1642-1643 for Polyeuct 
p. Jt). Among the French comedies that preceded Moliére’s 
might have been mentioned the Comédie des Proverbes, which has 
not a few lines in common with Moliére, the Déniaisé and the 
Campagnard of Gillet de la Tessonerie, which foreshadow his com 
edies of character, and Guérin de Bouscal’s dramatic adaptation 
of Don Quixote in which Moliére played. Moliére’s debt to Horace 
n connection with the Dépit amoureux is not mentioned (p. 63 
lo say that the subject of /’Ecole des femmes is “‘identically the 
same”’ as that of l’Ecole des maris (p. 79) is to minimize the im- 
portance of the educative réle of love in the former play. To 
ay that Mithridate is ‘‘the one play in which Racine has portrayed 
he passion of jealousy”’ (p. 94) is to ignore Andromaque, I phigénie, 
ind Phédre. The influence of Sorel should be indicated in the 
liscussion of the sources of Tartuffe (p. 108). Among the sources 
f the Misanthrope mention should be made (p. 179) of la Polyxéne 

f Francois de Moliére, in which the names of Alceste and Philinte 
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are found, to say nothing of other similarities. In the discus- 
sion of the Amphitryon a sentence might have been devoted to a 
condemnation of Pierre Louys’s theory of its authorship. On p. 
328 the importance of the love intrigue in Moliére’s plays is over- 
emphasized, with the result that the structure of the Femmes 
savantes is considered weaker than that of the Ecole des femmes, 
Tartuffe, or the Misanthrope! Moliére’s “master-stroke” (p. 329) 
in bringing the comedy indoors loses much of its originality if one 
remembers that writers of tragedy had made the same change years 
before. Liaison des scénes as understood by seventeenth century 
dramatists was not confined merely to “the rule that at least one 
character must remain on the stage at the end of each scene so 
as to connect it with the next” (p. 330). That is only a special 
case of liaison, called liaison de présence. The Abbé d’Aubigna: 
Pratique du Thédétre, I, 224, 225 in the edition of Amsterdam, 
1715) recognizes three other kinds, those of recherche, of bruit, of 
temps. The example mentioned by Tilley from /’Avare IV, 6, 7, 
r to the second or to the fourth 


1p 


may be explained as belongi 
class. His example from le Malade imaginaire, I, 7, 8, is no viola 
tion, for Béline is not supposed to leave the stage when she retires 
into the petit cabinet. Otherwise a new scene would be indicated 
when she takes part in the dialogue.® 

3. In a posthumous volume of Aus Dichtung und Sprache der 
Romanen’ Professor Morf attempts to prove that the three acts 
of Tartuffe represented in May, 1664, were the last three of the 
present play and not the first three, as is commonly held. He 
admits that the first scene, shorter than at present, also found a 
place in this earliest version and that there were later reworkings, 
especially of the fourth act. His argument is based largely on th« 
improbability that Moliére would have introduced Tartuffe for th 
first time in the last act of a three-act play, on the ground that th 


5 Cf. R. Zenker, “Zwei Quellen von Moliéres Misanthrope,” Herrig’s Arch 
CXXXIV, 321-338 and CXXXV, 148-169. 

6 A few misprints occur: p. vii, for “Brandes Matthews,”’ read “Brander Mat 
thews”; p. 30, for pied de terre, read pied d terre; p. 105, for “1680” read “1672 
the mention of H. M. Trollope on p. 20 is not recorded in the index. The reader ma} 
be surprised to find that individual members of Moliére’s troop are indexed, n 
under their own names, but under the caption “‘Moliére, Troop of.” 

’ Berlin and Leipzig, 1922, pp. 67-107, ““Moliére’s Hoffestspiel vom Tartut! 
(1664)” partially presented on Nov. 6, 1913 before the Preuss. Akademie det 
Wissenschaften. 
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first and second acts of the play in its present form appear to have 
been added chiefly to explain the character of Tartuffe; that the 
réles of the young lovers, largely found in them, could easily be 
omitted; that the fourth act must have been in the original draft 
as it contains much of the attack against directors of conscience; 
and that the last act, with its “rex ex machina,” was obviously 
written for a court performance like that of May, 1664. 

Now, if one is to trust entirely to internal evidence, one might 
reply that it is also extremely improbable that Moliére plunged into 
the tense scene of his third act with so little preparation, or that 
he wrote a three-act play without a pair of young lovers, especially 
one written for a court performance. The fourth act is in situation 
so much like the third that it may well have been written only 
when Moliére decided to enlarge his play. The interposition of the 
king, made necessary only by the episode of the cassette, which is 
first referred to at the end of the fourth act, may be explained as 
an after-thought, introduced to win over Louis XIV after he had 
forbidden the representation of the comedy. All this would be, 
however, mere conjecture. The chief objection to the theory lies 
in the statements of La Grange, according to whom the troop 
to which he belonged played in May, 1664, “‘trois actes de Tartuffe, 
qui Esrorent Les Trois Premiers.” Morf explains that 
premier =urspriinglich, and refers to Littré and Plattner, but 
the examples they give are all cases in which there can be no 
ambiguity. Morf gives us no example of premier used in a chrono- 
logical sense when it would be naturally interpreted as referring to 
position in a series. Moreover, La Grange goes on to speak of a 
representation in September, 1664, of “les trois premiers actes de 
Tartuffe,” and the historical note printed in the 1682 edition of 
Moliére’s works and attributed to La Grange, mentions these two 
performances as of ‘“‘les trois premiers actes’” and “les mémes 
trois premiers actes.”” One has to twist the meaning a good deal 
to declare that La Grange referred in all four cases to acts III, 
IV, V, although it would have been easy for him to express this 
meaning clearly. 

Nobody, of course, tries to prove that these three acts were 
exactly as we find the first three to-day. There probably were in 
them seemingly anti-clerical passages subsequently omitted and 
never restored. There was doubtless less explanation of Moliére’s 
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point of view with regard to religion than we now find there 
The lovers’ quarrel, a hors-d’a@uvre, may have been a later addi 
tion. Tartuffe probably figured in the second act as well as th 
third, and the play must have ended with the discomfiture of the 


hypocrite, that is, with the substitution of a different scene for 


III, 6, 7. But these changes would not be considerable enough 
to prevent La Grange from identifying the three acts as the first 
three of the published play. There seems, then, to be no sub 
stantial reason for accepting Professor Morf’s theory, which is 


however, developed with such Ingenulty that it well deserves the 
consideration of students of Moliére. 
4. M. Henry Lyonnet aims in his Premiéres 


Delagrave, 1921, 260 pp.) to show under what conditions and in 


de Moliére (Paris 
what surroundings the first performances of Moliére’s plays wer 
given. He admits, according to the laudatory preface of M. Jules 
Truffier, that he brings nothing new to ‘‘Moliéristes avertis,’”’ but 
seeks to render service by assembling material that is not easily 
accessible to the public. Doubtless the general reader, interested 
in the first staging of Moliére, will profit by much of the often 
correct information given in this small, compact, and inexpensiv 

volume, but the scholar will find little in it that is not in the Grand 
Ecrivains edition of Moliére, La Grange, Loret, Robinet, and the 
fréres Parfaict, and he will be vexed by M. Lyonnet’s ignoranc 
of numerous recent books and articles as well as by his errors of 
detail. He mentions neither Rigal’s Moliére nor his Théétre 
francais avant la période classique. When he discusses the ballet 
(p. 126), he goes back to Fournel and says nothing about M 
Pruniéres. In his chapter on Don Juan he ignores M. Gendarme di 
Bévotte. He cites (p. 148) a mémoire of 1746 and neglects the far 
more important J/émoire of Mahelot and Laurent, although the 
latter gives the setting of several of Moliére’s plays shortly afte: 
his death. He frequently states as fact conclusions based 01 
flimsy evidence, especially in regard to the distribution of the réles 
in the various plays. One wonders what evidence he has for stating 
p. 78) that the chanson of the Misanthrope, I, 2, was sung and that 


* By omitting I, 5 and replacing IT, 4 by scenes in which Tartuffe plays a part 
most of Morf’s objections are met without a forced interpretation of La Grang 
Dr. van Roosbroeck suggests that it is not even necessary to assume, as I hay 
done, that the third act did not originally end as it does to-day, for the triumph 
Tartuffe would constitute an appropriate ending of a bitter satire against hypocris 


I 
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printed plays were seldom bought (p. 157)—why then were they 
published and often in more than one edition? 1653 is given (p. 12) 
as the date of /’Etourdi, while 1655, that assigned to it by La 
Grange and accepted by Rigal and M. Michaut, is not even men- 
tioned. Du Ryer’s Alcionée was not printed and probably not 
first acted in 1639, nor is the sub-title added by M. Lyonnet found 
in the first edition (p. 37). The account of the Précieuses ridicules 
written by Mlle des Jardins is said to tell us nothing new (p. 40), 
although it is our only source of information concerning the dif- 
ferences between the play as it was first acted and as it was printed. 
He interprets (pp. 70, 71) Moliére’s remark in the dedication to the 
Ecole des maris that this is “le premier ouvrage que je mets de 
moy-mesme au jour’ as meaning that his previous works were not 
‘entitrement de son cra,’’ although it is evident enough and has 
been pointed out in the Grands Ecrivains edition (II, 354, 355) 
that Molitre means merely that this is the first play he has himself 
had printed. The only lesson M. Lyonnet finds in l’Ecole des 
femmes is that “‘les filles de seize ans aiment les jeunes gens de 
vingt-cing” (p. 98). The Convitato di pietra printed at Naples in 
1652 is attributed (p. 144) to ‘‘Lione Alluci!’’ Here he is doubtless 
confusing the author of the play, Giliberto, with Leone Allacci 
author of the Drammaturgia in which it is mentioned! In writing 
the Burlador Tirso de Molina, it seems, drew inspiration from /a 
Chronique (p. 145). M. Lyonnet would confer a great favor upon 
the many scholars who are interested in the sources of the Don 
Juan legend if he would point out what Chronique this is. He 
denies (p. 198) that there was ever a full-length play in prose given 
n Paris before Don Juan and I’ Avare, evidently forgetting Cyrano 
le Bergerac, Puget de la Serre, Scudéry, and Du Ryer. M. 
Lyonnet still believes (p. 203) that the ‘‘cabale” which attacked 
larluffe was composed of Jansenists. He nowhere mentions the 
Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement.° 
*M. E. Magne brought out last year a small volume entitled Une amie in- 
nnue de Moli¢re suivt de Moliére et ’ Université (Paris, Emile-Paul fréres, 135 pp.), 
hich is in the main a biography of Honor¢e de Bussy, a woman of considerable 
cial prominence, especially in the relatively free-thinking set of La Mothe Le 
Vayer, Cyrano, Naudé, etc. Mboliére is said to have read /’Avare in her house. 
Che book throws some light on a salon into which Moliére was admitted during his 
isiest years. In an appendix the author prints a statement, unearthed in a satiri- 
cal writing of Bernier, to the effect that Moliére in 1671 thought of writing a play 
ittacking the Sorbonne, a plan that he subsequently abandoned. 
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5. Among articles of interest I would call attention to one by 
M. Gabriel Brunet (“Le comique de Moliére,”’ Mercure de France, 
CLIII, 289-320), in which he points out that Moliére trusted 
largely for his comic effects to his characters’ inability to adapt 
themselves to the situation in which they are placed, an inability 
which results from their failure to understand themselves or their 
milieu and gives rise to a “‘série de désadaptations,’’ which con- 
stitutes the comic intrigue. M. G. Charlier (Revue de France, 
15 Sept. 1921) suggests that, as in 1659 many nouveaux riches 
were coming to Paris from the provinces, Gorgibus and his pré- 
cieuses were probably among them. M. R. Allier, author of la 
Cabale des dévots has gone thoroughly into the attack made by this 
group upon 7Jartuffe (““Le probleme du Jartuffe,’ R. de Geneve, 
janv. 1921). G. B. Huet (Neophilologus, 1921, pp. 145-148) shows 
that the word ¢artuffe is of French rather than Italian origin, ap- 
parently derived from a doublet of truffe. At any rate it existed 
in French as early as 1609, for E. Rolland has found it in a sentence 
taken from Fuzy’s Mastigophore, an obscure publication of that 
year, “tu n’es qu’une tartuffe, qu’un butor, qu’une hapelourde.”’ 
Those who are interested in a detailed examination of Moliére’s 
methods of characterization will read R. V. Merrill’s article called 
“Moliére’s Exposition of a Courtly Character” (Mf. P. 1921, 
pp. 31 ff.). M.H. Pruniéres (Revue Musicale, | févr. 1921, pp. 151- 
155) shows that the song in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme I, 2, “Je 
croyais Jeanneton,” is by Perrin. The question was raised long 
ago as to whether Argan was a real malade or not. His case is 
diagnosed by Dr. Etienne Levrat (Mercure de France, CLIII, 
387-400), who finds that he was certainly an ill person and that 
Moliére has admirably described his symptoms, which are those of 
an “‘intoxiqué alimentaire, un entéro-colité, un dyshépatique.”’ 

Finally there have been several studies of Moliére’s influenc: 
in various European countries, among which may be mentioned 
A. Hamilton, “Ramén de la Cruz’s Debt to Moliére” (Hispania 
California, 1921, IV), S. Jezic, “Une traduction slovéne de G 
Dandin” (R. L. C., 1921, pp. 619-621), and especially the articles 
in the April-June number of the latter review, in which F. Bull 
discusses Moliére’s influence upon Holberg, J. J. A. Bertrand 
studies in detail Schlegel’s bitter and prejudiced attack upon 
Moliére, and W. Folkierski indicates the fundamental dependence 
of the Polish theater upon his plays. 

Johns Hopkins University. 














THE STUDENTS’ POINT OF VIEW 


OST articles that consider the problems of teaching have been 
written by teachers. This article was written by college 
students, and the point of view is therefore unusual. The students 
were mostly seniors and graduates who were preparing them- 
selves to teach Spanish, and they received their preliminary 
training in various widely scattered schools and colleges. They 
were requested to give a brief account of the sort of instruction in 
modern languages which they had received and to suggest reforms 
they would like to see made. 
Lack of space makes it impossible to give their statements in 
full, but I believe the following extracts will be of interest to 
teachers. 


(The student who makes the first statement has had experi- 
ence in both the grammar-translation method and the direct 
method, and it is interesting to compare the results.) ‘‘When I 
began the study of German we were not taught by the direct 
method. We learned the rules of grammar and we translated 
book after book, literally, from German into English, and trans- 
lated many exercises from English into German, writing them 
upon the blackboard to avoid saying the words. I can now read 
German, silently, and get pleasure and benefit from so doing, but 
I have no confidence in myself at all when I try to speak the words 
aloud, although I can understand a lecture in German fairly well. 

“When I began the study of French we were taught by the 
direct method exclusively, memory work, oral work, simple 
reading and conversation. I now know a goodly number of 
memorized phrases in French and my pronunciation is fairly 
good, but I am constantly troubled by strange verb forms and 
grammatical constructions when I try to read French for my own 
pleasure. 

“The time in high school is very. limited. The pupil has a 
very short time in which to study, hear and speak a foreign lan- 
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guage. I think all the work of a class should be carried on 
exclusively in Spanish. I am in favor of a book in which all the ex- 


planations and grammatical rules are in Spanish.”’ 


“In the teaching of modern languages today I should say that 
the tendency, especially in the secondary schools, is to give the 
students a bowing but not a speaking acquaintance with the 
language. 

“One of the most crying needs for reform, to draw from my 
own experiences and those of other students with whom I have 
talked, is in translation. This applies both to secondary schools 
and colleges. Teachers and professors whom one consults, books 
which one reads, all agree heartily that one of the things which 
must be most fully acquired is the ability to think in the foreign 
language, the avoidance of involuntary translation into English 
And yet a great many of the teachers and professors, in thei 
classes, put much stress on ‘word for word’ translation from texts, 
thereby destroying the very root of this precious ability to think 
in a foreign language. 

‘“‘As a substitute for translation I should like to see oral résumés 
of the reading assignments. Some of these, the more elaborate 
ones, could be thought up out of class, but it would be a good idea 
also to have each pupil read a few unfamiliar paragraphs in class 
and then give an extemporaneous résumé of it. This is a sure 
test of one’s ability to employ one’s vocabulary than almost any 
thing else. Of course this could not be accomplished in a beginner's 
class, but the foundation might be laid for it even there, by con 
versations in the foreign language between pupil and teacher, with 
absolute insistence on the pupil using intelligently complete sen 
tences. 

‘““A very necessary part of instruction in university language 
classes is, I think, a reasonable amount of drill in rapid-fire con 
versation. In my classes I have always had more or less conversa 
tion, but it was too leisurely to be really beneficial. It is certainly 
more comfortable to be allowed to ponder over one’s answer to a 
question, and to frame a correct, intelligent answer at one’s leisure, 
but it really doesn’t benefit the student much. I think that an 
answer spoken quickly and promptly, though it may have mis 
takes, is far more beneficial than a perfect sentence which is the 
result of pondering. (Do you notice that the students who plunge 
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into foreign conversation, regardless of mistakes, are those who 
in the end learn to speak well and correctly?) 

“TI think there is also too great a tendency to do away with 
grammar drill. In my study I have found grammar drill very 
helpful, but perhaps because most of it was not mere isolated drill, 
but was connected closely with conversation. As soon as we 
learned a verb form, or a grammar rule, we made use of it. We 
can never learn good speech without grammar, but we can never 
learn any speech at all if the grammar that we learn is not linked 
up with the conversation in which we all hope to become pro- 
ficient. 

“An idea I have often had is this: in University foreign lan- 
guage classes, to have a division of classes, those who desire a 
reading and writing knowledge only to be from the beginning in 
classes which stress those things; and those who want to learn to 
speak the language to be in classes which will give them what they 


want.’ 


‘“T began the study of Spanish during the war, at the time when 
the great exodus from the German department brought numbers 
to the department of Romance languages far beyond its capacity 
to care for them. This abnormal condition colored my first two 
years as a Spanish student to such an extent that, in all probability, 
the faults which I shall find in my instruction would not be found 
now. 

“In the first place, the class was too large, and it was composed 
of good and bad students. The things which I felt lacking in my 
training were due in large measure to this fundamental difficulty 
of numbers. There was no drill in phonetics, and only very little 
practice in reading aloud, or in dictation. As a result, I have 
never known how to read Spanish properly, nor to listen to it in- 
telligently. Mine has been a visual knowledge, almost altogether. 

“Tf I were to plan a course in Spanish, based on what I feel I 
have missed, I should begin by securing a staff of teachers large 
enough to make small classes possible. The ideal class would 
have ten students; fifteen would not be impossible; twenty would 
be the maximum. I should make an éffort to arrange these 
classes with some consideration given to the abilities of the 
students, so that the better students would have an opportunity 
to make progress as rapidly as they desired. 
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1onetic drill, and with oral 


reading and dictation by the instructor, so that the pupils might 


become accustomed, eat Vou their study, to the sound of the 
correctly spoken word. As the course progressed, phonetic drill 


would give way to practice in reading aloud. I should make an 
effort to emphasize reading, rather than translation, and when 
there should be translation, I should expect a piece of literary 
English, rather than an unintelligible collection of meanings of 
words. Finally, there should be a conscious effort to increase the 
a development of his powers of self- 


expression by original composition, which might take the form of 


‘The ideal which I should have in planning a course in Spanish 
would be that the students might have a real knowledge of the 


language, so that they might have acquaintance with and a sympa 


‘I should first like to express a thought regarding the aims of 
a foreign language course. It is this: Teachers must realize the 
importance of the association of language study with other sub 
jects. As an isolated subject it is valueless, it means wasted 
effort and probably discouragement to many who require vital 
living things to spur them on. Where a teacher is able to draw 
comparison or even contrasts with the mother tongue, he should 
not hesitate to do so. Nor should he fail to discuss the historical 
significance of the country whose language he is teaching, and the 


part played by it in great moments of history, religion, art and 
| 


‘Some simple phonetics are, I believe, essential in the begin- 
ning of language study. Phonetics have never been introduced 
into any beginning class which I have attended. For those who 
have little language feeling, I think a few of the primary steps in 
phonetics are essential. A short while ago, an advanced Spanish 


class was greatly surprised to learn that there is a difference be- 


tween the Spanish and English ¢. On learning how to form the 


letter, all were eager to try it and a short drill was, I believe, not 


“If the aims in modern language instruction were agreed 
upon, probably the methods would be more definite and effica- 


cious. I think the present college instruction does very well for 
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those who desire only a reading knowledge of the language, but 
something more is needed to acquire ability to speak readily and 


} 


understand easily. 
“Even in the earliest classes I should prefer more actual use 
of Spanish and less grammar. In intermediate and advanced 


classes it would be better if all the work were conducted in Spanish. 


We need more ear training by hearing Spanish at least in all our 
classes and tongue training by speaking more often. Free compo- 
sition and study of letter forms (the most practical thing for the 
student) would help much more than translation. In general, 
we should like more expression and less impression.” 

“Tt certainly would have been of permanent value if the class 


in which I began Spanish could have started with a combination 
of practical phonetics and important phonetic symbols. By 
practical phonetics I mean the various explanations the instructor 
would give by actual reference to the different organs of sound 


production. He would show how and where each sound is made. 


However, he should not stop there He should correlate with 
these sounds their respective phonetic symbols. This would give 


the students definite sound symbols to which they could refer, or 


which the instructor could put on the board to help them correct 


their pronunciation. <A great deal of time is necessaril 


y lost now 
in classroom instruction where a correction in pronunciation is 
made. We are familiar with the laborious task of reading, trans- 
lating and interpreting texts, that goes on in the classroom. The 
vocabulary thus procured by the student is developed by hard, 
conscious effort, and often is not lasting. Extensive reading should 
also have a place in language instruction as well as the intensive 
kind which receives practically all our attention. The students 
should be required to read outside of class, and of course, report. 
Constantly reading the printed word, by strength of repetition, the 
student will unconsciously, in a natural way, absorb a vocabulary 


which will always be growing.” 


“High school teachers are not well prepared, that is, they have 
not lived in the foreign country and therefore are not able to feel 
at home in the use of the foreign language and can not have the 


proper feeling for people whose language they are teaching. Too 
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often the students are so submerged in the daily work of learning 
grammar that they forget they are studying a language which is 
alive and spoken by a people, about whose country, feeling, 
aspirations and ideas they know so little. 

“T cannot understand why in many universities, in classes of 
modern languages, English is used absolutely entirely. If students 
are taught to speak the language in high schools, as they are in 
most high schools of today, and if they continue their conversa- 
tion in the foreign language in the lower division courses, then why 
should all this use of the modern language stop in advanced 
courses? One might think that he is in a Greek or Latin class. 
If translation is the sole object, then better English translations 


should be de manded.”’ 


“T have never had any Spanish in a high school in the United 
States, but from my experience with French, the main idea seems 
to be speed. It is true that there is a lot of work to be covered 
and very little time to do it in, but accuracy and thorough know] 
edge are sacrificed for the sake of getting over a certain number of 
pages. If more time were spent in the first year on really learning 
the important grammatical points—such as verb conjugations, 
the formation of the plural, the position of adjectives, the use ot 
imporiant prepositions, etc., there would be less time wasted in 
the second year for review. 

“In some Spanish classes I have had an overdose of translation. 
In fact there was nothing but translation. To be able to translate 
is a necessary adjunct in the study of a foreign language, but 
translations are dull beside the originals. An important thing in 
studying a foreign language is to be able to think in that language, 
but if one does nothing but translate, the English word is logically 
thought of the minute the Spanish word is seen. Translation is 
necessary, and this is especially true in the high schools to make 
sure that the students understand the thought (and incidentally, 
prepare their lessons), but this method of instruction should not 
be employed to the exclusion of everything else.” 


“One of the greatest reforms needed in present-day modern 
language instruction lies in the field of conversation. There are 
many students who desire conversation, not to the exclusion of 
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translation and grammar, but to a greater degree than it is now 
given. This lack of conversational facilities is due to the rapid 
growth in interest in Spanish, the lack of appropriations and of 
well prepared Spanish teachers. The Spanish classes in college 
are too large. It might be possible to divide the classes, not 
merely into so many different sections, but into those accommoda- 
ting students with different aims in view. 

“T think it would be advisable to give a short simplified course 
in phonetics in the first year of college. Many students learn the 
pronunciation incorrectly and after continuing in this manner for 
several years it becomes extremely difficult to change. Pupils of 
high school age, unless the last year should be considered, are 
probably too immature to take up the study of practical phonetics. 
Yet if a course could be made simple enough, it would be a great 


aid in acquiring correct pronunciation from the beginning.”’ 


“The first semester of study should emphasize interesting de- 
tails of the customs, life, manners, etc., of the people. If I had 
been given such a background in the beginning, I am sure I should 
know a great deal more now. 

“The old grammar-translation method was a _ nonsensical 
cramming of the memory. The comparatively new direct method 
is almost as irrational because where the former believed in 
constant memorizing, the latter advocates merely exposure to the 
language. 

“Although some phonetics were given me in the beginning, I 
think it would have been better had the training in pronunciation 
been intensively applied for a longer period, or till I was perfectly 
aware that d is a stop when initial or after » and /, and fricative 
otherwise. Explanation of such facts once a month would have 
finally been thoroughly understood and followed. 

“There is nothing, it seems to me, that quite compares with 
composition work for demanding an accurate and observing atti- 
tude on the part of the pupil. He learns grammar from a point 
of view other than that of translation. He learns it actively, not 
passively. Composition, too, makes him more observant of his 
reading material. Alas, I have had very little composition! 
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“Much rapid reading, whether thoroughly understood or not, 
is good, too. It develops one’s guessing ability, and reasoning 
ability, as well as one’s language sense. Real translation which 
develops accuracy is not much more valuable. 

“I believe in making the work interesting, in having much 
composition, drill in pronunciation, outside reading, and quizzes. 
I believe in explaining everything so that the pupils will have some 


means of associating knowledge. I believe in a huge amount of 


° my 


drill and in constant reviews of everything all the time.” 


“In my first two years of high school Spanish there were four 
great faults in the instruction. 

“In the first place, we were not taught to pronounce phonet- 
ically, but by imitation. When we did not have the teacher before 
us, and forgot how to pronounce certain sounds, we had nothing 
to fall back on. What resulted, in most cases, was a sort of 
haphazard pronunciation which we could not have corrected had 
we known it was bad. We had no foundation upon which to 
correct sounds. 

“Secondly, we had too much grammar and memorizing of 
rules, instead of examples. We iearned to reel off rules by the 
yard, like so many parrots; but when it came to examination time, 
we had hard work trying to apply them. 

“Thirdly, we saw the language too much. Our books were 
open too much before us, and we had far too much translation 
out of uninteresting, too difficult books. We did not have 
sufficient practice in hearing the language and in reproducing it. 
Dictation was a rare occurrence, in spite of the fact that we en- 
joyed it more than any other part of the work. We had very 
few short Spanish talks, and the class was conducted in English. 
It is no wonder that the pupils of this class find it hard to under- 
stand spoken Spanish. 

“Fourthly, we had no Spanish Club, nor organization, to keep 
up our interest in Spanish. We had no opportunity to get together 
and talk Spanish. We did give one Spanish play, but it was an 
elaborate one, and took so much time in preparing for it that the 
teacher gave up the idea. We could have had short sketches or 
skits, which would have been a thousand times more valuable 
than this one long play. 
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“To conclude, it seems to me that the underlying fault lay in 
the fact that the instructor did not give enough time and effort 
to organizing her course. We did the same thing day after day; 
no change of approach ever broke the monotony. We had 
‘Reading on Monday, Wednesday and Friday,’ and ‘Grammar on 
Tuesday and Thursday.’ We had a steady diet of reading and 


’ 


grammar without any ‘fixings’ to make them go down better.’ 


“Tn first-year German there was just one word and one thought: 
drill. Probably because we were not children, it seemed unneces- 
sary to vary the form of drill. Be that as it may, the teacher 
undoubtedly made one mistake: almost by main force he kept us 
from finding beauty in the literature. We read a few simple 
books (Immensee, Undine, etc.), which when I read them by 
myself I found charming; but, in class, analysis and drill killed 
appreciation. 

‘‘A somewhat similar experience in a second-year Spanish class 


comes to mind. For a short time at.............. I took 
third-year Spanish from Professor............ , and at the same 
time second-year work with another man. Professor......... ’s 


class room was charming, with Spanish pictures which he made 
real to us. There was much reading aloud; we often went over 
and over beautiful parts. The effort was to teach us literature, 
not about literature; appreciation, I feel sure, was the goal: 
analysis a means for reaching it. On the other hand, our second- 
year man made the literature as live as a heap of dried sticks; 
true, there was some reading aloud but it was for form, not for 
matter, apparently. 

“Tf I have any suggestion to make, it is this: If college students 
are led to feel the beauties of literature, they will be pretty likely 
to provide themselves with the keys for unlocking the literary 
storehouse. But they simply must be taught to look for charm, 
not for subjunctives. The spirit is more important than the 
letter; but if the spirit is there, the letter will come.” 


“The student should, at the outset, know something of the 
life and ideals of the people whose language he is studying. 
Prejudices should be cleared away, and the broadening which 
language study affords should begin at once. This could be 
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managed in a few lectures given before it is possible to settle 
down to routine. 

“Most important of all is the value of the instructor’s speaking 
Spanish in his classes. It is important in the Lower Division, but 
it is doubly so in the advanced classes where the student is attempt 
ing to put the ‘finishing touches’ to the laborious work which 
has come before. No one who had the privilege of studying with 
the late Professor. can look back to the golden hours 
spent in his classroom without a feeling of appreciation for the 
fact that he conducted his work in a noble language beautifully 
spoken. 

‘A student who could hear six or eight hours of Spanish spoken 
a week in his last year, would, it seems to me, leave college with 
an entirely different equipment from that of a student who (like 
myself) heard not one word of the spoken language during his last 
vear of undergraduate work. 

“There are two reforms in modern language instruction that 
are harped on ad infinitum. If ‘harping’ will help to bring about 
these necessary reforms, let us harp ad absurdum. Smaller classes! 
How necessary it is to have smaller classes, only the language 
teacher can tell—the poor language teacher who has tried in a 
period of forty or fifty minutes to exercise sufficiently forty or 
fifty tongues, eighty or one hundred eyes, and the same number of 
ears. Better trained teachers! We see this need cn all sides of 
us. When I entered this course, I thought I knew quite a bit of 
Spanish, having received ‘A’ throughout all my Spanish work; 
but I was taught to pronounce Spanish consonants like thi 
English consonants, with the exception of 7, % and /l, which, of 
course, are radically different! If no other reform is instituted 
let us have better trained teachers. Phonetic instruction is a 
great help to the student. Personally, I should not try to teacl 
without it, unless I were working with babies who can imitate 

“One fact that has impressed me through all my languag: 
studies is the lack of atmosphere of the foreign country in th 
classroom. In high school, because I attended during the wai 
we had a French flag and a few war posters in our classroom, but 
that was all. In college where I studied Spanish we had merel} 
a blackboard! Not even a map of Spain was to be found! 
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“Let us then, as some of our reforms, have better teachers, 
smaller classes, phonetic instruction, foreign atmosphere, more 
projects and conversation and reading groups. These reforms 
will start us on the road to success in modern language teaching.”’ 


The students who made these statements are superior to the 
iverage, at least in linguistics, and yet for the first two or three 
years they were generally held back to the pace of the average 
student. Their greatest yearning now is to learn to speak the 
foreign language and to understand it when they hear it, and they 
lead one to believe that they are willing to make every effort. 
They would like to have some training in practical phonetics dur- 
ing their first year and they would be glad to hear the language 
oftener in the classroom. 

As one might expect, these students would like to have better 
trained teachers and smaller classes in the elementary courses. 
They desire more ‘Spanish atmosphere” (and all of this applies 
equally to the other modern languages), even if it consists merely 
of maps and photographs, and they feel the need of a fair degree 
of acquaintance with the geography and history of the countries 
whose language they are studying. But what impresses me most 
in these statements made by students is the resentment they feel 
toward some of their teachers because of time lost and misdirected 
energy. 


University of California 


























ON THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 


By Bonno TAPPER 

EACHERS of English composition have in the past often 

exploited the story of Benjamin Franklin’s efforts to acquire 
a good vocabulary and a pregnant style. Franklin’s method may 
be employed with good profit by the teacher of modern languages. 

The fundamental position that names stand for things has in- 
troduced object-teaching into every classroom. The other prin- 
ciple is likewise held incontestable, that we “think aloud” most of 
our ideas in sentences, not in words. The basis, then, is the sen- 
tence. Schopenhauer, in his “Parerga and Paralipomena,”’ has 
clearly shown the intellectual benefit that the pupil derives from 
translation. You have to abstract the pure idea, the true meaning 
from the symbol that represents it. Naked it stands before you— 
until you clothe it again with words from your own language. 
To determine whether a student understands a sentence or not, 
the teacher has no other means than having him translate it into 
English. (The advanced student who can define and circumscribe 
a sentence in the foreign language itself belongs to a different 
category.) 

When the object of language-instruction is only the correct 
comprehension of the meaning of a sentence, as, e.g. in the case 
of many science students, nothing further needs be done. The 
translation together with a discussion of grammatical points com- 
pletes the circle. It is otherwise, if the object is not of such 
immediate and limited application, but the knowledge and mastery 
of the language itself. . 

It has been an article of faith with language teachers that the 
student must be taught ‘“‘to think in the foreign language,” or 
better, to exercise his thoughts in the foreign language, without 
first formulating them in his own and then translating them 
into the foreign tongue. Of the roads that are supposed to lead 
to the golden city, there are many. Translation from the foreign 
into one’s own tongue does not lead there. And to have the 
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student translate from his own into the foreign language is a 
preposterous undertaking, unless the student has already a 
considerable knowledge of the foreign language. There remains 
much reading and reading much. Either takes much time. 

The writer believes that the end can be attained more eco 
nomically. The method, if such it is to be called, was suggested by 
Benjamin Franklin’s own story. Franklin tells us that in order to 
improve his English, he would write down on paper the new or 
meaningful words from a sentence or paragraph in the ‘‘Spectator,”’ 
then close his copy and from the few words jotted down, rewrite 
the ‘‘Spectator’s” article, or part of it. When finished, he would 
compare his own composition with the original. The application 
is simple. Let the German story first have been translated. Its 
meaning is clear. The student is now asked to read over carefully 
and repeatedly a certain part of the story; to put down on a slip 
of paper the ‘“‘keywords”’ of every sentence and to rewrite, with the 
book closed, the sentence from these “keywords,’’ comparing it 
finally with the original. Thus prepared, the student comes to 
class. 

Supposing the story to be Storm’s “‘Immensee,”’ and the first 
sentence of the part assigned to read, “‘Die Mutter ging hinaus, 
um den Kaffee zu besorgen; Elisabeth hatte Reinhardt den Riicken 
zugewandt und war noch mit dem Bau ihrer Laube beschiftigt.”’ 
The students have their books closed. The instructor puts the 
“keywords” on the blackboard. Their number depends upon 
the kind of students, whether more or less advanced. Let them 
be: “Mutter, hinausgehen, Kaffee, besorgen, Elisabeth, Reinhardt, 
Riicken, zuwenden und Bau Laube beschiftigt sein.’’ The class 
is asked to form sentences with these words. To do this intel 
ligently, they must know their meaning. Seeing the German words 
on the blackboard—his immediate material with which to work 
the student is less likely to go back to English, especially as 
there is a memory of the original still in his mind. At first, vers 
simple sentences are formed, not necessarily the sentences of the 
book. Gradually a variety of sentence-structures is built up 
around the words on the blackboard. As the students advance, 
fewer “keywords” are used, until finally they are given only orally 
The plan offers ample opportunity for a thorough grounding in 
grammar, and can be used from the first day of the first semester 
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The student builds up a good working vocabulary and acquires, 
by the very act of twisting and turning his words into idiomatic 
German, an intimacy with the language which is hard to attain 
by other means. Nor does he feel as if he were diving into a 
whirlpool, (as the beginner cannot fail to do when asked to trans- 
late from his own into a foreign language) for he has always the 
German story to fall back upon. Mechanical learning by heart is 
easily shown up by asking: “In what other way can you express 
this same idea?’’ Even in large classes the individual student is 
compelled to exert himself. Taking a course in a modern language 
now becomes “‘real work.”’ 

Towa State University. 























PARLE ON ET PARLE-T-ON 


(Pour FIXER UNE DATE) 


RicHARD T. HOLBROOK 


A QUELLE époque trouve-t-on le premier exemple du ¢ intercalé 
4“ dans parle-t-on, pense-t-on, va-t-il, et dans toutes les autres 
formes ot 7/, elle et on suivent immédiatement l’e de la troisiéme 
personne du singulier, présent (3 A),! ou l’a final (3 A ou 3 C) de 
n’importe quel verbe (a-t-on, alla-t-on, etc.)? 

Avant de répondre a cette question, je me permettrai de rap- 
peler que ce ¢, quoi qu’en disent les auteurs de certaines gram- 
maires dites ‘‘classiques,’” n’est di ni a “l’euphonie” ni 4 une 
prétendue survivance du ¢ primitif des formes représentées com- 
préhensivement par amat, vadit, amavit, etc., et j’ajouterai que par 
“premier exemple”’ j’entends, naturellement, le premier exemple 
qui, une fois signalé, devient le premier exemple connu de ce phé- 
noméne. 

Dans les plus anciens documents de la langue francaise (langue 
d’oil) le ¢ original parait survivre partout. Pour n’en citer que deux 
exemples, mais des exemples types, dans le Saint Alexis (259) il 
faut prononcer le ¢ de ruevet dans ‘‘del Deu servisie le ruevet esfor- 
cler’’ pour que ce vers ait les dix syllabes exigés par une régle 
apparente (et probablement réelle) que l’auteur de ce poéme 
parait avoir voulu respecter. On peut faire la méme remarque a 
propos de brochet dans le vers suivant (Gormund et Isembard):* 
“Hués puint et brochet et fiert”; mais, dans “Vivien leve au col de 
son destrier”’ (Aliscans, 889), leve au ne peut compter que pour 
deux syllabes, et, si je ne me trompe, partout dans Chrestien de 
Troyes (1170 environ), ainsi que dans tous les autres poétes de 
son temps, ce ¢ primitif a disparu complétement; ajoutons que 


1 Voir mon Living French, p. xvi, pp. 162-3 ($408), et pp. 365-390. 

* Voir ce qu’en dit Gaston Paris, passage cité dans mon Living French, $249. _ 

3 Cité dans Bartsch et Horning Chrestomathie, 11° éd., p. 15. Ce poéme fut 
composé avant 1130, environ; en tous cas, avant 1150. 
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pendant les quatre siécles suivants on ne trouve (en tout cas dans 
les écrits que presque tout le monde a lus) que parle il, va il, alla 
elle, etc. Les poésies du XV*° siécle, sujet tes a des regles en général 
assez rigoureuses, ne contiennent, autant que je sache, aucun 
exemple de formes telles que aime-t-on etc., seulement aime il 
aimil), a on, aima on, etc. 
Les auteurs des premi¢res grammaires francaises (XVI° siécle 


nous font reconnaitre la présence, dans le frangais 'parlé de leur 


temps, de formes telles que dine ti et tra li etc., formes que ces 
grammiairiens ont da trouver plus ou moins ridicules, avec leur 
parasite (comparable en effet au z que les illettrés du XX° siécl 
introduisent non seulement dans “il nous a dit,’ par exemple, 
mais encore dans ‘‘je leur-z ai dit’), car dans son Dialogue d 
Vorthographe et prononciation frangoese (1555) Jaques Pelletier 
remarque: “‘Souvent aussi nous prononcons des lettres qui ne 
sescrivent point, comme quand nous disons: dine ft, ira ti, et 
mais] escrivons dine il, ira il, et seroit chose ridicule si nous | 
escrivions selon qu’ils se prononcent.’? Au XVII siécle, ce 
analogique (dt a Ja puissante influence des formes qui n’avaient 
jamais perdu leur /—par exemple, est-il, dit-il, allait-on, irait-ell 
etc.), a complétement gagné sa lutte pour la vie, et voild pourquoi 
un Vaugelas, dans ses Remarques sur la langue frangoise (1647), | 
64, parle de la ‘‘cacophonie” de prie-on et d’autres formes sembla 
bles (malgré prions!), témoignant ainsi d’une “réaction” esthétique 
de la méme catégorie psychologique que celle qui a porté beaucoup 
de nos contemporains (y compris plusieurs auteurs de grammaires 
a voir dans aimassiez ou vissions, par exemple, des formes ‘‘ma 
sonnantes”’ ou “barbares,’’ quoique ces mémes personnes et tou 
les poetes emploient constamment, sans y penser et assurément 
sans y trouver rien de désagréable, des formes telles que amassi 
et finissions, et qu’elles acceptent vissions de visser tout en rej 
tant vissions de voir. 

On peut donc croire que les premiers Frangais instruits qu! 
aient entendu employer par leur contemporains moins conserva 
teurs des formes telles que aime-t-on ont trouvé ces combinaison 
plus ou moins “ridicules,” et pour exactement le méme motif qui 
Vaugelas, quoique le phénoméne que ce grammairien regard: 
d’un mauvais ceil (prie-on) soit exactment identique a cell 

‘Cf. Kr. Nyrop, Grammaire histori 


jue, I, §289, et IT, §223. 
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(prie on) que ses prédécesseurs du XVIP* siécle avaient regardé 
comme la seule fagon correcte lorsqu’on écrit. 

Ayant passé en revue quelques faits dignes d’étre rappelés, je 
passe, maintenant, a une petite découverte que j’ai eu le plaisir de 
faire il y a quelques jours. 

En lisant les Mémoires de Jaques Du Clercq (ou Duclercq),° 
chronique contemporaine d’événements qui ont eu lieu entre 
1447 et 1468, je suis tombé, l’autre jour, sur le passage suivant: 

Environ le jour de tous les Saints [1¢ Novembre], l’an 1459, fut prinse en la 
ville de Douay une jeusne femme de l’age de trente 4 quarante ans, nommée 
Demiselle, femme de folle vie, et fut prinse a la requeste de l’inquisiteur de foy 
demourant a Arras, nommé frere Pierre Le Broussart, jacobin, maistre en théologie; 
laquelle Demiselle sytost qu'elle fut prinse fut menée devant aulcuns eschevins et 
hommes de loy de ladite ville de Douay. Elle demanda ce qu’on lui vouloit: on 
luy respondit qu’on luy diroit [le luy diroit] en temps et lieu; et aultres choses [sic] 
ne fut respondu, sinon qu’on luy demanda par maniere de raillerie sy elle ne con 
noissoit point ung hermitte nommé Robinet de Vaulx, laquelle aussytét qu'elle 
yuy ce, elle dit: “Et que chechy? Cuide ton que je sois Vauldoise?”’ 


Voila, si je ne me trompe, le plus ancien exemple qui ait jamais 
consonantal 


ce 


été cité de lintercalation de ¢ (¢ tout analogique, 
on-glide’’) 4 la troisiéme personne des verbes en -er. Il est plus que 
probable que le peuple intercalait cette consonne depuis longtemps 
lorsque la malheureuse Demiselle révéla 4 ses juges son manque 
d’éducation en disant “Que chechy?” (=Qu’est ceci?) et ‘“Cuide 
ton.’ C’est une plebéienne de Douay qui nous fournit le plus 
ancien exemple signalé jusqu’ici du phénomeéne qui nous intéresse. 
University of California. 
Juillet 1923 


® Collection compléte des Mémoires relatifs ad Vhistoire de France, publiés par 
M. Petitot, Paris 1826, t. xi, pp. 62-63. 























FRENCH VERB-TABLES 
A CriTIcAL DISCUSSION 


IIf. 
By ERW1N ESCHER 


AVING segregated the regular from the irregular verbs,} 

tabulated the inflectional forms of the former, and given 
‘rules of formation’ for the latter,? practically all books dealing 
with the irregular verbs proceed to give lists of them, arranged 
according to one or several of the following principles: the alpha- 
bet; the Infinitive ending; the type-verb; or, less commonly, the 
degree of irregularity; importance; similarity of the stem in the 
Infinitive, or in the Present Indicative. 

The books that put all irregular verbs on the same level 
irrespective of relative regularity form the vast majority. The 
arrangement varies considerably, but with few exceptions the 
alphabetical order dominates. This principle touches the first 
letter of the verb, and sometimes that of the prefix only. A 
rigid application of the principle causes verbs belonging to the 
same morphological group to be widely scattered over the whole 
list. To avoid repetition and to save space only the type verbs 
are given in full, other verbs in the Infinitive only, with a cross- 
reference to the type verb. The arrangement is convenient from 
a lexicographic, if not from a pedagogical point of view.* 


1 See article I, February, 1922. 

2 See article II], March, 1922. 

%e.¢. Koren and Chapman: French Reader, Holt, 1916. 

Direktor Brennecke in the ‘Programm der Realschule zu Colberg, 1853’: 
“Verfasser hat seine Ansichten iiber die Lehre von der Abhandlung der franzésis- 
chen Zeitworter in einer eigenen kleinen Schrift auseinandergesetzt, und darin die 
Zeitwoérter nach Gruppen, und die Anomalien nach Analogien zusammengestellt. 
Die sinnlose Weise, die franzdsischen Zeitwérter nach Ordnung des Alphabets 
lernen zu lassen, wird wohl endlich auf allen Schulen abgeschafft werden’’—‘‘The 
author has presented in a special (small) booklet his views concerning the inflection 
of the French verbs. In it he has arranged the verbs by groups, and the anomalies 


by analogy. The senseless way of teaching the French Verbs in alphabetical order 


may at last be abolished in all schools.” 
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But for pedagogical purposes it is no doubt better to group like 
with like. Hence the very general adoption of additional princi- 
ples of arrangement tending to break up more or less thoroughly 
the alphabetical order, which still lingers on for the subdivision 
of the material, wherever the organizing power of the super- 
imposed order has not penetrated. 

The most obvious of those new principles is the subdivision 
according to Infinitive endings. Hence four lists, each arranged 
strictly according to the alphabetic? or, if the distinction between 
‘conjugaisons vivantes’ and ‘conjugaisons mortes’ be made, 
five groups are distinguished, bénir, fleurir, hair forming a class 
by themselves. This arrangement is hybrid to some extent, but 
as the Infinitive is the lexicographic representative of the verb, 
the distribution of the verbs over four or five sections does not 
introduce a principle destroying the usefulness of the arrangement 
for finding each individual verb. The necessity for cross-references 
is not reduced, however. 

A much more radical change is brought about by the elimina 
tion of cross-references, due to the grouping under the type verb 
of all simple and compound verbs following that particular model 
This process of elimination may be applied to the original single 
alphabetic list,® or to the lists according to Infinitive endings.’ 
The result is a hybrid arrangement of questionable virtue. For 
the incompleteness of the lists makes the alphabetic order useless, 
unless the type verb be known. To find what type any particular 
verb conforms to, a special alphabetical index of all irregular 
verbs* has to be added. Instead of occurring only once, as in the 
strictly alphabetical lists, each verb now has to be printed twice, 
once in the table, and a second time in the index. The pedagog- 
ical advantages of giving greater prominence to the type verbs 
that have to be learned, of eliminating cross-references from the 
lists proper, and of enumerating all verbs of one group at the 


‘ Larive et Fleury: La troisiéme année de grammaire. 

Brachet et Dussouchet: Grammaire francaise. Cours moyen. 

° Thieme & Effinger: A French Grammar, Macmillan. Also Le conjugateur 
mécanique by Louis Tesson, Four Seas Co., Boston, 1920; the latter is interesting 
but far from complete. 

7 Most American books 

’ Such an index follows the lists proper in most books. 
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similarity in the Present Indicative rather than in the Infinitive. 
The principle is not consistently carried out. Thus acquérir 
follows the ouvrir group and is far away from courir and mourir, 
with which it has much greater affinity. Bouwillir, instead of going 
with the dormir group, is coupled up with cueillir and assaillir. 
Prendre is isolated. On the whole the attempt is laudable, but not 
entirely successful. 

What seems stil to be needed is a clear-cut system permitting 
an arrangement as devoid of arbitrariness as possible. In this 
system as many of the legitimate principles of arrangement should 
have their place according to pedagogical value and not according 


to lexicographic convenience, for that side of the problem ought 


to be sufficiently taken care of by an alphabetic index. The type 
verb naturally takes its place as the smallest unit of the verb 
list. Similarity in the Present tense rather than in the Infinitive 
should be taken as a basis for grouping larger units of related 
verbs, for in the -re verbs the verbal stem is not generally complete 
n the Infinitive. For the sake of uniformity a form having the 
stress on the ending in all verbs ought to be chosen. Similarity 
of the Infinitive stem may yield an additional principle of sub- 
division. The Infinitive ending may or may not be used as a 
means of classification, a question to be decided not on its own 
merits only. Finally there is the debatable principle of relative 
regularity.'* The discussion will disclose another possible prin- 
iple of arrangement, according to the sonority of the last sound 
of the verbal stem, a principle not yet used, to the author’s 
n¢ wledge. 

Since without exception the full verbal stem of any verb can 
be found in some form of the Present family of tenses only, we 
must start from there. Can we now, aided by historical grammar, 
formulate the rule, or rules, by which the various forms can be 


derived from the full verbal stem? 


19 F, Hornemann: Zur Reform des neusprachlichen Unterrichts etc. Hannover 
485-86. Proposes this as a basis for the construction of a table. As an example 
e -oir verbs are grouped according to whether the stem changes 1. under stress 
r, oy forms of asseoir; 2. before consonantal endings: ey forms of asseoir, valoir; 
both under stress and before consonantal endings: vouloir, recevoir; 4. irregu 
ir. Applied to the -re and -ir verbs the principle would not yield a well 


lanced classification 
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The attempt has been made by Larive and Fleury” but not 
successfully. The rules are repeated for each conjugation. Thus 
for the -oir verbs: 

“Tl faut . . . remarquer: 

‘1. Que la consonne finale du radical disparait devant une 
consonne. 

‘2. Que la voyelle du radical est modifiée devant les termin 
aisons faibles, c’est 4 dire devant les terminaisons muettes et 


devant une con-“sonne. Dans ce cas e se change en ot: dev-ant, 


je doi-s; ou se change en eu: mouv-ant, que je meuv-e; a se change 


} 


ir, je sai-s; a suivi de / se change en au: val-ant, 11 


Both statements are too sweeping. ‘The vowel changes of 

voir and valoir are due to contact with a consonantal ending, 

not to stress, as the third person plural shows. They disprove 
also the statement under 1, which should cover their case. 

No other attempt at an elementary presentation of the subject 
being known to me, I venture the following wording of the rules 
for the consonantal conjugations, including the inchoative one: 
‘‘Before consonants other than r the following regular changes 
occur: 

1. Explosive or fricative consonants at the end of the stem 
disappear in pronunciation, often also in writing; also / and ill 
ifter a vowel compounded with uw, and m after r disappear. 

2.1 and ill after vowels not compounded with w already, 
change to u, which fuses with the preceding vowel into a com 
pound, au or ou. 

3. m final and gn are reduced to an m that nasalizes the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

4. n and m not final, and r remain unchanged.”’ 

The changes of the stem vowels due to stress are better taken 
care of by separate rules for each Infinitive group. In this way 
almost all the irregular Present Indicatives and Imperatives 


p. cit. §§ 263-284 

21 The retention of a silent d, ~, c, or ¢ in the singular Present Indicative and 
Imperative of certain verbs, including the vendre group, the circumflex compensat 
ing the loss of ss, the dropping of flectional ¢ and the substitution of x for s in 
others could and should be taken care of by purely orthographical rules 
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could be explained, and the number of irregular Subjunctives 
would at least be decreased. 

For the Infinitives and Futures it should be taken as a mark 
of regularity to have the whole verbal stem precede the ending. 
This is true for almost all of the vocalic Infinitives and Futures, 
those in -er, -ir and -oir. In the case of consonantal Infinitives 
and Futures an r immediately follows the stem. The following 


rule can be given: “Stems ending in vowel, explosive consonant 


or v remain unchanged, except écrire, boire, and the Future of 
savoir and pouvoir; stems ending in s lose that consonant before r; 
stems in ss insert ¢, those in /, ill, n, gn and coudre insert d before 
r. The inserted consonants reduce the stem according to rule.” 

For the Preterite and Past Participle M. Louis Tesson informs 
me that simple rules can be worked out. I shall not anticipate 
him. 

The rules on the modification of the final stem consonants 
easily yield a principle of classification of the type verbs according 
to the sonority of those consonants. Incidentally such a classi- 
fication roughly corresponds to a classification according to more 
or less regular formation of the Infinitive and Future. Below is 
found a list of the various types of French verbs, arranged accord- 
ing to the principles suggested. It has been worked out on the 
basis of a concise synopsis for each verb according to the following 
general model, which permits the forms of two verbs to be placed 
side by side on a page, four on a double page. 

écrire écrirai 
écrivant écris, s, t écrive 
écrivons, ez écrivions 
écrivent écrivent 
ai écrit écrivis écrivisse 
If expanded according to this scheme, the list would cover 5 double 
8° pages. 

The list here suggested is tentative. There may be advantage 
in amplifying or shortening it; the arrangement of forms in the 
synopses may be changed, the number of columns reduced to two, 
lists and notes multiplied or omitted, and the number of pages 
increased or reduced. Yet the essential advantages of an arrange- 
ment on these lines, even though the traditional five-principal- 
part type of synopsis be used, would remain evident. A table 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AND CITIZENSHIP 
By Wuitrorp H. SHEL 


[7 WOULD appear that, by accepting positions as teachers of 
modern languages, we have given a pledge of our faith in the 
usefulness of our subject. If we do not have such a faith, we are 
guilty of deceit in accepting even such salaries as we receive. If, 
on the other hand, we do have faith in the value of language study, 
we should be able to formulate it, and that is the object of this 

\ 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University 
made the following statement in his annual report to the trustees 
in 1920, ‘‘Both school and college have in large part taken their 
minds off the true business of education, which is to prepare 
youth to live, and have fixed them upon something which is very 
subordinate, namely, how to prepare youth to make a living.”’ 
This statement is connected with our subject only in so far as we 
can show that we do ‘‘prepare youth to live,’ and that, in so 
doing, we are making citizens. 

Any discussion of our contribution to citizenship must be based 
upon a definite conception of what citizenship really means. If it 
consists merely in the right to protection of person and property, 
in the formal duties of the ballot and in financial contribution in 
taxes, the practical education is best, and the education that will 
‘prepare youth to make a living” is all that we need aspire to 
provide. 

However, even from this strictly utilitarian point of view, we 
believe that there are certain implications to these basic duties of 
citizenship that call for something higher than the mere ability to 
earn. The ballot implies the existence within the state of a class of 
citizens worthy and capable of leadership: someone to be elected. 
It further implies the possession of judgment and knowledge in the 
electorate sufficient to understand the issues submitted for its 

1 Paper read at spring meeting of Modern Language Association of Pitts- 
burgh, 1922. 
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decision, and intelligence, wisdom and honesty to perceive where 
lies the best interest of the state, and to vote accordingly. 

In the same manner, the payment of taxes implies the presence 
of individuals of such notorious integrity that they can be trusted 
with the keeping of the public funds, and others with sufficient 
comprehension of the needs of the community to be safely entrusted 
with the disbursement of those funds. 

Now, we are not so fatuous as to suppose that modern lan- 
guages alone, in our school curriculum, are suited to develop 
citizens of the type indicated. Nor, unfortunately, should we be 
justified in asserting that the language course, as conducted in the 
great majority of our schools and colleges, invariably produces 
such results. But we do believe that it can be demonstrated that 
the language course, properly conducted, may greatly contribute 
to that end. 

If we consider the condition of Europe during the Dark Ages, 
what outstanding deficiency strikes us as most directly responsible 
for the benighted state of the peoples? Is it not primarily that, 
through the incursions of the barbarians, people devoid of intellec- 
tual, esthetic and ethical ideals, the continuity of Greek and 
Roman culture had been destroyed? That the great thoughts of 
the world’s greatest thinkers were no longer available for the 
guidance of the rulers? That public opinion remained unen 
lightened? 

Later on, what contributed most largely to that rebirth of 
civilization that marked the beginning of the modern era? Was it 
not, above all, the renewal of acquaintance with the great litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome; the enriching of intellectual experience 
by the recovery of the stores of antiquity? Why does French 
literature of the 19th century stand out in such marked contrast 
to the sterility of its own 18th century, if not that it assimilated 
and made a part of its own store the great literatures of modern 
times, Shakespeare, Goethe, Scott, while retaining its knowledge 
of and respect for the great names of antiquity? 

All this may appear to bear only remotely on the question of 
American citizenship, but when we consider that these steps of 
progress from the crude mediaeval forms to the great modern 
masterpieces were attended by similar or greater changes in the 
social and economic condition of the individual, it seems impossi- 
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ble to deny that the well-being of the people is in some manner 
related to the expression of its ideals in its literature, and to its 
capacity for the appreciation of such literature. 

If the foregoing remarks have created the impression that we 
hold the knowledge of Greek and Latin literature to be the key to 
a high order of citizenship, let us hasten to correct that impression. 
Knowledge of the classics is undoubtedly an important part of 
the equipment of the citizen in the performance of his civic duties, 
but only because it broadens his understanding of human problems, 
of himself and his fellow-man, the policies of his own and other 
nations; and, for this purpose, it would be utterly inadequate if 
not supplemented by a similar study of the fruits of modern 
thought. 

Assuming that we have shown that there is some relation 
between the cultural plane of a people and the quality of its 
citizenship, let us consider for a moment to what extent the study 
of modern languages may contribute to the development of a high 
order of citizenship. 

Taking first the elector, let us inquire what qualities will best 
enable him to perform his duties. If there is any one capacity 
that the voter in this great commonwealth requires more con- 
stantly than another, it is the ability to think clearly, to reason 
from cause to effect. If he is not able to detect the spurious argu- 
ment of the political demagogue, to recognize the pernicious non 
sequitur of his artful appeal to prejudice and passion, he is at the 
mercy of every absurd political heresy that party politics can 
produce. Now, clear thinking is rather a habit of the mind than 
an attribute of the intelligence, and, to a greater or less degree, 
may be acquired by proper training. Among the various agencies 
that may operate to form such a habit, it is doubtful if any can be 
made more effective than the study of a foreign language. The 
habit of associating sense with form in the treatment of the 
grammar, the drill in following through an intricate construction 
the thought of another, mastering its detail and its significance as 
a whole, and then formulating the result into an intelligible and 
idiomatic statement in the native language; this may be a manifes- 
tation of the despised ‘mental discipline,’ but it is certain that 
no amount of study of psychology, or the theory of logic, can 
produce the same propensity to think straight. 














ity to think straight, the next most essential 
characteristic of the good citizen as an elector is probably mental 


honesty, as shown in the ability to detach himself from the pre)- 


ir group or locality, and to judge public 
heir merits. This gift of the “open 


; > 5 -7\} } +} +y ' nN . rm] nel 
mind” is probably the most rare among educated people, and 


practically unknown in any other class. Ag the great majority of 

erary problems are also moral problems, the training of th 
critical judgment is a necessary part of the course in a foreign 
language. The student who had studied a novel by Balzac or 
Zola, or a play by Dumas /i/s or Augier, and who had not found 


occasion to make an analysis of the motives and sentimental 
ae ae Se cee. 

impulses involved, to exercise his judgment, while inhibiting his 

nary indeed. The 


own individual prejudices, would be extraordi 


‘ . . ‘ . ~* - . " ] = enrs ¢ > ] . Ae 1. 
teacher of a foreign language who takes up with his class the study 


of the great masterpieces of literature will invariably make it his 


first care to inspire this attitude of mental honesty, and, as the 
instances are multiplied, the attitude will become habitual, and 
} } r +h sath? ] 4a axe base m4 . —_ > ° 
the student thus equipped will apply himself with the same dis 
passionate frankness to the problems of the electorate. 

, eo a Tas . > - aol — ri ] m . +h » ar L.. 

Che « izen thus on hi yuard agalnst tne deceit of others and th 
f.] ~~ ] as aoe aa a SAE oe eee ae 
faise appeal ot nis own pre judicesS enyjJOVS an enormous adcavahtags 
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over those who are not similarly. equipped, but he may still lack 


the bases for the solution of the civic problems upon which he is 


called to pass. Here again the teaching of literature becomes 
factor in the making of the elector. Literature is worth while i 


proportion as it portrays the facts of human life. This is not t 
say that only realistic literature is worth while. Goethe's “Wer 
ther,”’ although the inspiration of a whole school of Romanticists 
is significant because it presents a truly human situation, base: 
on a genuine knowledge of the human soul. If there had been no 
symptoms of the mal du siécle in the generation of the beginning 
of the last century, there would have been no response to his mor- 
bid subjectivity. Don Quixote does not conduct himself in 

manner consistent with the standards of the average member oi 
the class to which he belongs, but the greatness of the master 
piece is the direct consequence of a profound knowledge of human 
nature, acquired by persistent observation, which made possibl 


the inimitable satire on our collective weaknesses. 
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for the judgment of charac ind conduct such as the experience 
of no single life could possibly provide. It would be absurd to 
pretend that all students of literature do so enrich their experience, 
ind that the | yrofit that thev sho from the study of 
he texts, but the fact remains that the opportunity is there, and, 

] lage teachers come to re e that this is an important par 

their function, the study of human nature will have a more 

1S CuO ) our p i 

Still another contribution of tl tudy of literature to the 
el ment of t] voter n ht be found 1 th knowledge of 
conditions that have « ted in other countries and in different 
imes. Perhaps it is the function of the department of history 
to provide his information as to the governments and dynasties 
; | 


at have been, together with the principles that have operated 
to bring about their rise and fail, but its treatment will rarely 
give such insight into the real character of the people and the es- 
ential nature of their condition as to enable the student to com- 
prehend, and to reason from the cases studied to similar situations 

his own country. If the study of history is supplemented by 
the study of literature of the period the picture will be much more 
complete. Add to the study of the political history of the French 
17th century some letters of Madame de Sévigné, moderate doses 
of the novels of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, a few plays by Moliére, 
the Princesse de Cléves and La Bruyére’s Caractéres, and the 
spirit of the age will be something real and definite in which will be 
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found the counterpart of many conditions of our own day. The 
same will be true of any period in any country. 

Supposing that some few, at least, of the points that we have 
tried to make are true of the elector, they will be doubly true of 
that selected group who are to be the public servants. That they 
may perform their duties faithfully and well, they have even 
greater need of straight thinking and mental honesty; that they 
may plan wisely, it is still more essential that they be informed 
of the variations of human nature, and of the institutions and 
customs that have already existed, and with their fate. An ade- 
quate knowledge of this sort, plus the desire to profit by the experi- 
ence of other countries, as set down in literature and history, 
would eliminate the greater part of the ‘trial and error” method 
of rovernment of which we see so much. 

Whatever contribution the study of modern languages may 
make to the preparation of the elector for his civic functions, it is 
doubtful if that is its greatest service to the state. 

Inasmuch as the cultural level of the whole community is 
determined by the intellectual, esthetic and moral ideals of the 
individuals of which it is composed, any influence that tends to 
elevate the tastes of the young people of the country contributes 
to developing a higher order of civilization. In this line of in- 
fluence the modern language teacher enjoys a particularly favored 
position. It is incredible, for instance, that the sympathetic 
study of such superlative examples of moral heroism and dauntless 
virtue as are found in the heroes of Corneille could leave the 
student without a higher ideal of personal conduct than he would 
otherwise have. In the same manner the student who has been 
made to appreciate the truth of observation, the consistency of 
presentation and the earnestness of purpose that are characteristic 
of all really worth-while dramatic literature, can never again be 
content with the vapid, superficial trash that is so largely read and 
played at the present time. He will insist that his play or his 
book be “‘about something,” that the characters conduct them- 
selves in a manner in keeping with the known tendencies of human 
nature. If this taste for logical development and accurate observa- 
tion is cultivated to the extent of determining the choice of intel- 
lectual pleasures, it seems reasonable to suppose that the same 
attitude would extend to the life of the individual, that consistency 
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would acquire the standing of a virtue, and that accuracy and 
coherence of « onception would become habitual. 

For the cultivation of the esthetic taste the position of the 
language teacher is unique. This is a form of culture that does not 
exist naturally in our kind, but can only be acquired through 
skilful and persistent training. Beauty of form, of expression and 
of sentiment means nothing to the person whose taste has been 
left undeveloped, with the consequence that the student who enters 
the language class is comparatively free from preconceived notions 
of any kind on such matters. The teacher can therefore work 
with a free hand to reveal that realm of pure delight that is in the 
knowledge and enjoyment of literary art; the virile eloquence 
and sublimity of Corneille, the chastened grace and polished 
refinement of Racine, the exuberant and colorful imagery of Victor 
Hugo, the crystal clearness of Alfred de Vigny, the whimsical 
humor and touching pathos of Alphonse Daudet, the scintillating 
wit of Anatole France, to cite only those that occur most readily 
to a teacher of French. Those better acquainted with other 
languages, or who have other favorites, can easily substitute the 
names of as many more in whose works there is a similar abundance 
of purely esthetic pleasures, in addition to their solid intrinsic 
worth as food for thought. 

The teacher who can initiate his students into the enjoyment 
of such pleasures, through example and precept, will have made a 
contribution to their equipment as citizens whose value to the 
Republic can not be over-estimated, even though it may not 
figure on their income tax return in terms of dollars and cents. 

In conclusion, we may freely admit that, as regards economic 
prosperity, modern languages play a relatively unimportant part 
in the making of the citizen, but we still insist that they have a real 
function in preparing him for the complicated responsibilities of 
modern life, and that, if they do not actually “prepare youth to 
make a living,’ they are, nevertheless, an important factor in pre- 
paring him to live. 
University of Pittsburgh 
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rough % vel of the meeting of the New 
Jersey Moder anguage Teachers’ Association held at Trenton 

1 April 21s is t published in the October number. The 
program was made up of papers by M. J. J. Champenois on “La 
Liaison Universitaire Franco-Américaine”’; ‘Expenses of a Trip to 
France’ by M. Garcey, representative of the Railways of France; 
‘La Espana de hoy” by Sefiorita Carolina Marcial Dorado and 
“The Secondary Teacher as a Student” by Professor Robert H. 
Fife. The Association went on record as favoring an aural test 
in the College Board Examinations. The following officers were 
elected for the rrent year: President—Mr. Alanson G. Alden, 
South Side High School, Newark; \Vice-President—Miss Minnie 
G. Eckles, Camden High School; Secretary-Treasurer—Miss 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


fhe Summer Session of the National University of Mexico 
at Mexico City was a decided success. About 350 students from 
ll parts of the United States were in attendance and all were 
vell pleased at the variety and value of the courses offered and 
le very satisfactory instruction given. All the work was 
done in Spanish except in the elementary classes. Certificates 
of credit were awarded to those who passed the examination. 
lhe classes in Mexican art and archeology seemed to be the most 


popular. During the week-ends excursions were conducted to 
near-by points of interest and were greatly enjoyed. 
An at ( held with President Obregén who cordially 


welcomed us as Americans to study Mexican problems and 
progress, and manifested hearty sympathy toward our Govern- 


C. Scott WILLIAMS 


Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity has just published a booklet entitled ‘‘Principal Rules of 
French Pronunciation” which is intended primarily for the second 
year of college French. In language that is readily understood, 
it summarizes in ten pages the most important features of French 
yronunciation. ‘‘Its originality lies in its brevity and in the fact 
hat it aims to show how written French is pronounced rather 
than how spoken French is written.’’ Professor Lancaster will 
furnish copies of this exceedingly useful booklet at ten cents per 
copy. 


| 
t 


The Board of Education of New York City has issued a 
Syllabus of Minima for each term of High School work in French, 
German, Italian and Spanish which abounds in useful suggestions 
regarding the planning of our work and the best means of reaching 
our objectives. The needs of students of the three groups, namely, 
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slow advancement, normal and rapid advancement are carefully 
distinguished. The Syllabus is an important contribution to our 
literature of methodology. 

[he Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has published a valuable list of the Fellowships and 
Scholarships offered to American students for study in foreign 
countries and to foreign students for study in the United States. 


\ll persons interested in Hispanic studies must feel grateful 
to the Instituto de las Espanas for its highly commendable 
initiative in sponsoring an important series of publications. 
During the current year it has already published an interesting 
study by Henry A. Holmes on “Martin Fierro. An Epic of 
the Argentine with its fascinating background of gauchos, 
Indians and life on the pampas; Frank Callcott’s monograph on 
“The Supernatural in Early Spanish,” based upon a study of the 
works of Alfonso el Sabio; the discriminating essay of Professor 
Federico de Onis on ‘Jacinto Benavente’’; a volume of verse of 
real distinction by Julio Mercado and an amusing three-act farce 
entitled ““Nuestro futuro diputado”’ by Samuel A. Wofsky, which 
is peculiarly well suited for performance by Spanish Clubs. 
Frequently the payment of membership fees brings to us only the 
feeling of satisfaction that we are supporting a worthy organiza- 
tion. In addition, the five dollar fee for membership in the 
Instituto entitles members to receive all the publications for the 
year. It is nearly as great a bargain as a subscription to the 
MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL! 


An organization called the Istituto di Coltura Italiana negli 
Stati Uniti has been founded for the purpose of establishing a 
permanent bureau of cultural relations between Italy and America. 
[t is purely an educational organization and will serve, it is hoped, 
to stimulate a greater interest in the study and appreciation of 
things American in Italy and of things Italian in America. The 
President of the Istituto is Professor John L. Gerig of Columbia 
University. According to the prospectus that has been issued, the 
activities of the Istituto will resemble somewhat those of the 
Instituto de las Espafias. 


The Teacher-Placement service of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers has proven useful during the past 
year; however, it will be discontinued during this academic year 
owing to the fact that Professor C. H. Handschin will be away 
on leave the last half of the year. 
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PROPLEMS AND METHODS OF LITERARY HISTORY. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MODERN FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By A. Morize. Boston. Ginn. 1922. 


This volume should serve as an indispensable vademecum for 
students of French literature since the Renaissance. It embodies 
the ripe results of several decades of French scholarship, particu- 
larly as centering around the work of M. Lanson and his disciples. 
It discusses suggestively such topics as the formation of a bibliog- 
raphy, the preparation of an edition, sources, questions of author- 
ship and biography, the making of a thesis. There are frequent 
bibliographical lists and references, but the volume is more than a 
bibliographie raisonnée. Constant allusions to recent monographs 
and discussions are used mainly to justify the title of the treatise: 
to indicate duly the problems confronting the student and to 
inculcate a sound method of literary research. Interesting in this 
connection is the detailed account of certain controversies (e.g., 
about the authorship of the Paradoxe sur le comédien), as well 
as the indication of work still to be done (critical bibliographies, 
art-sources, foreign influences, etc.). Incidentally, Professor 
Morize makes many good points: concerning the frequent handling 
of books of reference, with which the student should form a “real 
and fruitful friendship” (p. 36): concerning the delimitation of 
unnecessary variants, of derivative MSS. and editions (pp. 55-56) ; 
the inclusiveness of a literary commentary (pp. 63-65); the phases 
of an author’s reputation (pp. 244 ff.); the essential linking of 
literature with the history of social ideas (pp. 263 ff.). 

The book is written in a stimulating, informal manner, in 
good English for the most part, with occasional Gallicisms (*‘pre- 
cious,” “‘inedited,” “‘loyalty”’). M. Morize differs from the ultra- 
scientific expounders of literature in emphasizing not only sound 
critical scholarship but also a sense of esthetic values, to which 
requisite he frequently recurs (pp. 101, 124, etc.). But why 
should he think of literary criticism as primarily impressionistic 
and personal? Are there not sufficient examples, particularly in 
France, of a criticism founded on objective standards and a sound 
taste? Again, it seems unnecessary to distinguish so sharply 
between the domains of the history of literature and the criticism 
thereof. It is surely desirable to move freely from one aspect to 
the other, as the example of Sainte-Beuve indicates. Among 
minor points, one may hesitate before the use of the term “‘source”’ 
to include environment and atmosphere (pp. 83, 113); and M. 








































Morize, following Brunetiére and others, seems too sure that 
Voltaire’s Deism owes little to the English intluence (pp. 85-86 
Yet throughout the treatment of sources, Professor Morize does 
well to insist what a part secondary and forgotten writings hav 
played in the development of an author or of an epoch 

In its essential features and in the great majority of the ex 
amples cited, the book is a manifesto of ‘‘l’école lansonienne.’ 
Its intention and content are more restricted than the title would 
indicate. Much of the work of English and American scholars is 
passed over in silence. But after all M. Morize belongs to the 
school which has, in recent years, done most in the way of French 


literary research, as regards both methods and results. Thes 
are adequately set forth by the writer. A good index adds to the 
value of his handbook. Its stimulus and its usefulness for the 


merican student are beyond cavl 


University 





THE ROMANTIC DRAMAS OF GARCIA GUTIERREZ. 
by Nicnortson B. Apams, Instituto de las Espafias en los 
Estados Unidos, New York, 1922 


Chis Columbia dissertation makes accessible a fund of informa 
tion about one of the most interesting figures in Spanish Romant! 
cism. Garcia Gutiérrez will never be wholly forgotten so long as 
Verdi’s hackneyed melodies continue to please, but little exact 
information about him has been easily available. The present 
book offers no sensational novelties, but the author controls his 
sources with scientific thoroughness and uses them intelligently 
He modestly disclaims originality for the Biographical Sketch 
which constitutes Chapter I. This material will nevertheless 
be new to many who have not seen certain sources difficult of 
access. Then comes a chapter on The Advent of the Romanti 
Drama in Spain, after which Mr. Adams passes in review the most 
significant of Garcia Gutiérrez’s dramatic pieces. He effectually 


5° 


disproves the common belief that his author was a one-play 
dramatist. Several plays besides E/ Trovador were meritorious 
[his is the most original portion of the dissertation. Mr. Adam 
shows the indebtedness of El Trovador to Larra’s Mactas and 
Dumas’ Henri III et sa cour, also similarities between El Paye 
and Dumas’ Jour de Nesle. He adds to what Regensburger has 
shown along the same lines. In this connection it may be em- 
phasized that Spanish Romanticists were influenced not merely by 
masters like Hugo and Dumas but also by third-rate sensationalists 
like Soulié and DuCange, authors happily long forgotten. Garcia 
Gutiérrez may or may not have | 


been influenced by writers like 
these; but to understand Romanticism fully one must read not 
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ily the ma rpiees whicl i@ movement produced but the 
rash as well. The book closes with useful and complete bibliog- 
aphies of Garcia Gutiérrez’s 68 plays, non-dramatic writings, 


nd the critical literature devoted to him. Like all other works 
n the Instituto’s series, this book is a delight to the eye. The 


tituto can perform no better service than to publish attractively 


GEORGE T. NortTuur 


On tHE METHOD OF EDITIN Text-BooKs 


Paoto Ferraris GOLDONI E LE SUE SEDICI COMME- 
DIE NUOVE, edited by Arundell Del Re, Oxford University 
Press, 1920, pp. vii-156. 


ii 
Most followers of Goldoni in the XIXth century imitated him 
ith ich slavish thoroughness that their plays were really 
XVIIIth centurv plavs, and usually bereft of originality. Ferrari 
oided this pitfall in the play under consideration because of his 
atic skill, and becaus he chose an XVIIIth century subject, 
doni and his circle. The result was one of the cleverest and 
lelig] | cor of mod Italian drama, one that as a 
of 1 ( mpa vorablv indeed with the best 
Goldo i ch te h is approached, in modern 
perhaps only by Testoni’s J/ Cardinale Lambertini. It was 
rtainly wise and appropriate, then, to edit this play for class 
e. We are heartily grateful to Professor Del Re for providing 
additional text, with Introduction and Notes, and to the 
lishers for presenting it in so compact, neat and inexpensive a 
rhis play presented one serious obstacle to the careful editor: 
contained a considerable quantity of Venetian dialect, which of 
would be largely incomprehensible to the average student. 


This obstacle was met, but not overcome. ‘The five scenes con- 
inl lialect remain as a difficulty. It would have been desir- 
lave at least an ample note on the main characteristics of 
Venetian, and subsequent notes on the more puzzling dialectal 
issages, especially as dialect dictionaries are rarely accessible in 
r college libraries. 

This edition has no vocabulary, an omission which is welcome 
) many of us who, in the more advanced courses, prefer that the 
ident should refer to a standard dictionary. In such a case, 
wever, the linguistic notes must be all the richer, so that the 
udent may attain literal accuracy and produce what Kirkman,’ 


F. B. Kirkman, The Teaching of Foreign Languages, London, 1909, pp. 2 ff. 
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for instance, so vigorously insists on: an artistic translation. The 
reviewer believes that obscure, confusing words and idioms as well 
as less elementary grammatical phenomena should receive elucida- 
tion, that they should be appraised briefly but vividly, so that 
they may appeal to the student’s mind not as dull grey signs, 
but as beautifully living parts of the language, thus stimulating 
his power of observation and his memory in the ways of language 
in general and of Italian in particular. The omission of such 
information is actually misleading. Nor can one take for granted 
that the teacher will supply it, many teachers lacking both the 
background in the humanities and the complete familiarity with 
both English and Italian which are indispensable. This particular 
text contains, for instance, words and idioms which are regional or 
archaic, others that I errarl imitated from Goldoni, who, one may 
say in reverent criticism of the great master, never was a master 
of style. Here are a few places in this play which received either 
insufficient comment or none at all:’ at the very beginning (3.6) 
note the use of the future in stage directions and cf. our volitional 
hall be; (5.64) la vocazione del donnaiuolo, translate: the calling of 
a gay Lothario, or a Don Juan; (8.59) spelling of stassera is pecu- 
liar, should be stasera; (8.71) hanno un bel dire, cf. similar French 
idiom; (12.22) facendo V’indiano, given in note as “pretending to 
be a savage, l.e. not to ane the first part of this note is 
unwarranted, the word indiano in this very common idiom refer- 
ring not to the savageness of an Indian but to the farness of India. 
Thus fare Vindiano suggests to pretend to be as far away, with 
one’s mind, as India, see Crusca Dictionary sub indiano. (20.84) 
viglielto, note unusual spelling for biglietto; (21.124) avendo sempre 
tra’ piedi originali di questa natura, translate: having always about 
peculiar fellows like these, and note special meaning of originale; 
29.60) senza farct impaperare, translate: without getting mud- 
dled. —_ i notes that im paperare means “‘to prompt badly 
and thereby cause the actor to make a slip.””. This verb, which, 
incidentally, is found in neither the Crusca nor in Hoare’s [talian 
Dictionary, does not, however, refer ordinarily to the stage, and 
comes more from papera, mistake, than from papero, gosling. 
44.4) il caffé vien freddo, should be noted as an impossible way of 
saying a very common thing. To prevent a student from imita 
ting Ferrari’s mistake, it should be pointed out. Si fredda il 
caffé is the proper expression. (45.36) servirla, abbreviated form 
of per servirla, at your service; (51.43) vosco, for con voi, latinism 
no longer in good usage; (61.34) un po’ per uno is part of a very 
common proverb, of which the rest is: non fa male a nessuno; 
70.22) voglio essere arrotato, is translated in a note: “May I be 
subjected to the torture of the wheel.’”’ ‘May I be hanged?’ is less 
? Of the numerals given in parenthesis the first refers to the page, the second 
to the numbered line. 
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literal, but more appropriate. The editor’s phrase, placed in 
Goldoni’s speech, is particularly awkward. (74.4) convenienza, 
might well be noted as meaning propriety, not convenience. It is 
one of many deceptive cognates which are always troublesome 
to students, cf. gentile, which does not mean gentle, disgrasia 
which does not mean disgrace, etc. (74.32) crimine, a latinism 
not in good usage; delitto is the proper word for crime. (74.34) 
avete paura d’ andare in spianto, translate: you are afraid to be 
leit penniless, or (colloquially) to go broke. This expression 
should be noted as quite unusual, though clear because of the 
similar expression spiantato, penniless. The idiom here used by 
Ferrari is not to be found in Tommaseo-Bellini or in Hoare, and is, 
in current Tuscan, impossible. The origin of the word is fairly 
obvious, coming probably from the idea of rootless, lacking the 
fundamentals of life, namely funds. (75.51) v¢ planterd con un 
palmo di naso, could be easily mistranslated by a student, unless 
explained. ‘I’ll leave you there open-mouthed’ is perhaps as 
close as we can get to the expression in English. I will plant 
you with a span of nose—as the average student would have it, 
hardly conveys a clear idea of the forsaking of a husband by his 
wife! The origin of this idiom may be found in folk lore. (78.41) 
come me la godo, should be noted as containing that peculiar in- 
definite feminine pronoun Ja, which does not refer to any noun or 
thing at all; cf. godersela, to have a good time, etc., and similar 
uses of such a feminine pronoun in English and French. (79.50) 
Ah! é stato da me a sfogarsi: Oh, he came to me to pour out his 
troubles, to give vent to his feelings. Sfogarsi and sfogo are words 
characteristic of Latin temperament. (79.46) Se avete visto Gol- 
dont, la saprete, lack of article before Goldoni and use of future 
are grammatical peculiarities; (79.57) Oh! che pelle fina, translate: 
Oh, she’s a sly one, and note forms fine and fina; (79.72) pare che 
ci dia retta, note that the ci for gli is a north Italian mannerism, 
not to be imitated (Ferrari was a native of Modena), and that 
dar retta, means to pay attention, to listen; (83.27) parlandogli 
da star dritta, is a very obscure idiom, probably suggesting an atti- 
tude of haughtiness. As it is not to be translated literally, an 
idiomatic translation should be supplied in a note. Likewise 
(83.34) levatemevi di sopra, meaning: get out of my way. (85.53) 
eal povero poeta fanno andar l’estro sotto le calcagna, they drive the 
poet’s inspiration a thousand miles away; estro, however, oftener 
means knack. (86.72) mi pare di mettermi in bocconi per vot, 
translate: here I am wearing myself out to please you; (86.72) Da 
bravi, dunque, translate: Come on, now. (92.268) Se a ciascun 
l’interno affanno, should be identified in a note as a quotation from 
Metastasio, and the rest of the famous quatrain should be given. 
(129.16) the curtain speech of Goldoni is in Martellian meter, a 
metrical form which should be briefly explained; (133.12) buone 
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ture and manners, rather than to newly initiated explorers of 
Italian language. This \ dition hen, for its restricted 
iterary interest d for its stylistic difficulty was obviously pre- 


. 2 ’ : rr ¢ ee ° ‘ 
ired for those few advanced students (Dio li benedica!), who can 
1 as 1 : | ¥- f ’ = 7 ; 
nd time to elve into the second I'ne of Italy s exquisite literary 


nasterpieces. For this purpose we welcome this additional text in 





= r ] - + ¢ i] _ 
useiul, ne¢ a | witha i LOO COSLIY apparel. 


The book contains an excellent Introduction, which should 


ave been follow by at least a brief bibliography. The notes 
re, SO far as erudite comm ntary is concerned, most excellent. 
This edition has, however, the same defect as the other, namely 
lacks rich linguistic and literary commentary, gauged to the 
eed of advanced students, a commentary which is here still 
re nece v be aus Ol the elaborate Sty le of Parini’s po try. 


His classically InvVvO! ed CO! structions, his lofty choice of words, 


delicately subtle shades of meaning make this text, I repeat, 
onsistently difficult. The commentary, rich in historical and 


ythological explanations, nowhere dwells on the remarkable 
aftsmanship of the poet, nowhere points out the esthetic power 
this composition. The realistic content clad in impeccably 
sical form, the ludicrous elements of os rinl s scathing portrayal, 


times even prosaic, but so frequently lifted to lyric heights 
vy the soaring imagination of the poet, th moral fervor and the 
tterness of the XVITth Centur re lortnes; comabiunl ooh y are 
ith the restraint of classic artistry and the benevolence of the 


riest, the siulal contemporary episode contrasted in delicate 


ixtaposition with Ovidian mythology—these are subjects which 
he commentary should have mentioned in order to draw from this 
nasterpiece its full humanizing significance, and to develop that 
ntimacy with Italian that a superficial reading will not convey. 
Moreover the reading of such a text, exacting both in form and 
ontent, is sure to become, to all but a special student of this 
irticular genre, extremely wearisome, unless it is enlivened by 
ch commentary. 
In this edition again arbitrary accentuation seems unnecessary 
nd misleading. In the following cases, in fact, it is actually 
neorrect: in Parini’s Dedication Alla Moda (2.15) sagrificano for 
igrificano; then (5.71) aere for dere; — 37) tpoc indria for ipocon- 
ria; (7.151) océano for oceano, the latte , with the stress on the a, 
eing the poetic pronunciation of the atch just as (21.591) imiti 
has exceptionally the stress on the penult instead of the normal 
mitt, and several other cases correctly given in this text; (25.- 
33) imperterrito for impertérrito; (32.960) invids for invidi; 
60.793) duguri for auguri. Of these stresses, which are irregular 
or reasons of poetic rhythm, too few have been noted. 
Sut poetry also exercises its tyranny on grammatical forms, 

vhereby words, and especially verbs, are used by Parini in archaic 
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or abbreviated costumes or in peculiar order, which make them 
often unrecognizable to the average student. The following are 
unexplained in the notes: (4.58) gisti for andasti; (19.556) ti serba, 
poetic imperative for sérbhati; (46.329) feltrato for filtrato; (46.332) 
rendelte for rese; (51.503) pera for perisca; (53.560) stranto for 
trano; (53.566) caglia, a verb utterly defunct in modern usage; 
(60.814) risté for ristette; (63.888) fornten for fornivan; (64.951) 
compri for comprati, an ancient abbreviated form of the past 
participle still common in illiterate Tuscan; (65.966) stimar for 
stimadrono; (67.1027) ginebro for ginepro; (67.1028) presso for 
pre muto. 

Some words are, in their rich elasticity of meaning, obscure, 
unless the editor points out the exact nuance. Here are two: 
13.353) schifo, whose meaning ranges from skiff, mortar-board, 
platter, to disgust, nasty; and arte (46.331) which may mean art, 
craft, ability, guild, profession, etc. Some words are significant 
just because used in a dantesque meaning; others are, on the con 
trary, pregnant with the spirit of XVIIIth Century manners. 
Certain lines of the poem are forced and heavy; others magnifi- 
cently sonorous, carrying a message by their very music; certain 
details of Parini’s satirical] portrayal reveal influences of Voltaire, 
of Rousseau; others show attributes perennially Italian. At 
times his manner even strangely echoes the attitude of the Renais 
sance, at others it foreshadows distinctly the social upheaval of 
the French Revolution. In justice to the poet and to conscientious 
students these ramifications of his message are also worthy of 
commentary. 

One small misstatement might be noted: in the notes (83.944 
%) where // Tirreno is parsimoniously described as merely the Gulf 
ol Genoa. 

In conclusion, in this criticism which may be too exacting, I am 
not pleading for clogging, irrelevant details, which should always 
be omitted, nor for a commentary so voluminous as to discourage 
both publisher and student, but for notes always compact but 
always amply instructive, never failing to embrace the full signifi- 
cance, grammatical, literary, linguistic, humanistic of the master- 
piece studied, through which Italian may be more comprehensively) 
absorbed and more knowingly loved. 

RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 

University of Chicago. 

TEN SPANISH FARCES OF THE 16TH, 17TH AND 18TH 

CENTURIES, Edited with notes and vocabulary, by GEORG! 

TyLeR Nortuup, Ph.D., D. C. Heath and Co., 1922. 

The ten plays included in this volume, namely, Paso séptim 
of Lope de Rueda; La cueva de Salamanca of Cervantes; Los do 
habladores and Entremés de refranes, attributed to Cervantes; F/ 
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doctor y el enfermo of Quifiones de Benavente; the anonymous 
Entremés del espejo y burla de Pablillos, Juan Rana comilén, Los 
butiuelos and El hambriento, and Las tertulias de Madrid of Ramén 
de la Cruz, are admirably adapted to illustrate the development of 
the paso, entremés and sainete from Lope de Rueda to Ramon 
de la Cruz. The editor has wisely not restricted his choice to the 
four chief writers of these playlets, but has selected those which 
best represent the type, regardless of authorship. 

The introduction is divided into seven sections including the 
origins of the entremés; the influence of the commedta dell’ arte: 
Lope de Rueda; Cervantes; Quifones de Benavente; other en 
tremesistas, and Ramén de la Cruz, and is an excellent summary 
of the various steps that resulted in the formation of the entremés 
and sainete. Especial attention is directed to the farces here 
reprinted and valuable information is given concerning their 
sources, analogues, editions, translations, etc. 

Only a few inaccuracies and omissions have been noted in the 
introduction. The statements that Encina’s Auto del repelén 
belongs to the year 1496, and that Diego Sanchez de Badajoz 
lived through the first quarter of the sixteenth century, require 
rectification. So far as I know, there is no evidence available to 
date the former earlier than 1509, when it was first published, 
and Sanchez de Badajoz’s dramatic activity extended from about 
1525 to 1547. He died in 1549 or 1550. It is also inaccurate to 
speak of Lope de Rueda as the author of thirteen pasos. It is 
true that seven pasos were included in Fl deleitoso (1567) and that 
the Registro de representantes (1570) contains six more, but the latter 
collection bears the rubric “‘muchos y graciosos pasos de Lope de 
Rueda y otros diuersos autores,’’ and we cannot say how many 
of these were by Lope de Rueda. It might also have been advisable 
to state that certain of Rueda’s pasos, for example, the famous 
Paso séptimo, were intended to serve as prologues for other 
plays. Without this explanation, the closing line of that com- 
position has little meaning. 

Professor Northup has raised in a more definite fashion than 
has hitherto been done, so far as I know, the question of the 
influence of the commedia dell’arte upon the entremés. While 
he states that the question is still an open one and deserving of 
study, he seems to believe that the answer will be in the affirma- 
tive. There is no doubt that the entremés originally served the 
same purpose as the /asso, and that there are striking analogies with 
regard to the characters, and that occasionally the same trick or 
practical joke is found in an Italian scenario and in a Spanish 
entremés, but I must admit that I share Miss Winifred Smith’s 
opinion! that the “likenesses in comic Jaszsi’’ constitute “‘the 


1 Winifred Smith, The Commedia dell’ Arte, New York, 1912, p. 157. 
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mprovised comedy, could have determined the meter of a con- 
iderable number of entremeses. It seems curious that at a time 
vhen the comedia nueva was firmly established, the entremesistas 
hould have gone to Italy for their metrical form. Professor 
Buchanan? has called attention to the fact that Lope de Vega 
requently introduced rimes in blank verse, especially in pairs, 
ind that in his later plays, if he used the line, it was almost always 
I paread . ; 
Professor Northup’s competency as an editor is well known 
nd the notes on the “Ten Spanish Farces”’ leave little to be 
esired. His accurate knowledge of seventeenth-century Spanish, 
wide readings in the literature of that period and his accuain- 
tance with the customs of the time enable him to interpret cor- 
} 


rectly passages that would baffle the ingenuity of the most ex- 
erienced. The following suggestions are offered, therefore, with 
yme diffidence. P. 12,1. 19, vidro as a variant of vidrio should be 


isted in the vocabulary. P. 12, 1. 16, the translation of the 
yhrase; que bien hayan las bodas! “plague take weddings!” might 
ave been inserted in the notes. P. 13, 1. 76, ‘“‘strainer or straining- 

th’ is a more accurate translation for cernadero than ‘‘coarse 
nen cloth.” P. 16, 1. 168, enhoramala should not be listed as a 
noun. P.17,1.174; No medre vo si no me contenta el brio means 
‘I'll be hanged if I don’t like his spirit,’’ and should be translated 
I ' $; in the phrase Vo hay Lucrecia que se 
legue, the words a ella should be supplied. P. 18., 1. 223; the 
ntil relente ms to mean “‘fine stupidity!’’ or ‘‘imper- 
tinence.”” The same phrase is found in Don Quijote, II, 59. 


A place for Professor Northup’s book should be found in every 


—_ 


College course devoted to the study of the outstanding Spanish 
iuthors or to the history of the older drama. 


J. P. W.C. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A 
CITY VACATION HIGH SCHOOL. By Cart A. KRAUSE 
and Atrrep L. HorrmMan. March 1923. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 50c. 


Our esteemed colleague, Dr. Krause, seems to have embarked 
pon a new venture, somewhat out of his usual sphere of activi- 
ies. The above is a thirty page report by Dr. Krause and Mr. 
Hoffman in his capacity as Principal of the Brooklyn Vacation 
High School dealing with the organization and administration of 
hat institution in the summer of 1922. It shows the results 
btained and contains a number of recommendations. 


2 Milton A. Buchanan, The Chronology of Lope deVega’s Plays, University of 
j , gy 0, j g p y 0, 
ronto Studies, 1922, pp. 9 and 11. 
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The report has been very carefully worked out and will be of 
general interest to all those who are or mav wish to become en- 
gaged in vacation school work in secondary schools. 


In foreign languages the actual enrollment was as follows: 


French 207 pupils 
Spanish 329—s— SS 
Latin 391 


Che students who attended this Vacation High School had been 
labelled as failures or educational misfits by their home schools. 
From the report it is evident that owing to expert teaching and 
possibly also to change of surroundings and school atmosphere of 
the total number of students enrolled approximately 85% mad 
good, i.e., removed conditions or failures contracted in their home 
schools. 

In the foreign languages about 75% of the boys and 85% of the 
girls removed their failures. 

The gratifying results obtained by the Brooklyn Vacation 
High School certainly justify Dr. Krause’s plea ‘‘for a further de- 
velopment of these educational clearing houses so that they become 
an integral part of the all year school plan.”’ 


C. M. Purin 
Hunter College. 


PLATERO Y YO, by RAMON Jiménez. Edited with Notes, 
Direct Method Exercises and Vocabulary by Miss GERTRUDI 
M. Watsu, North High School, Columbus, O. D.C. Heath & 
Co. XIV+136 pp. 


Though the corpus of Ramon Jiménez represents several 
volumes duly catalogued on our library shelves, hitherto it has 
not been possible to give our under-classmen a reading acquaint 
ance with his work because of the lack of texts. This deficiency 
no longer exists, owing to the publication of the above set of 
chapters from his best known book in prose. The choice of selec 
tions is representative. At the same time they have been success 
fully arranged to produce the effect of unity and increasing interest. 
The illustrations, though not equal perhaps, to those of Marco in 
the Madrid edition of 1914 (Ediciones de la Lectura), are decidedly 
artistic. To a text already dignified by painstaking editorial 
care, new distinction has been added by the admirable biography 
of Jiménez written in Spanish by Prof. Onis. This will prove a 
boon to instructors using the text and to the unfortunately small 
number of second year students who may wish at so much pains to 
familiarize themselves with the life of the author. In spite of th 
fact that Platero y Yo was written for children, it contains a phil 
osophical substratum, and much of the vocabulary is beyond the 
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power of youthful students to assimilate, though not to under- 
stand. 

The various exercises which accompany the several! chapters 
are unusually comprehensive. No serious student could, if he 
should carry out the editor’s ideas, fail to secure an excellent grasp 
of the principles of Spanish syntax and composition. Much con- 
scientious effort has been lavished on this material to make it 
easily the feature of the edition. The one unfavorable criticism 
to be made is that the absolute construction with participles and 
adjectives, troublesome even to advanced students, is left without 
notice either in the notes or exercises in spite of its repeated occur- 
rence in the text. 

Jiménez at times carries conciseness to the point of obscurity. 
The notes do not always serve to call attention to such passages 
and alleviate the difficulty by suggestion or otherwise. This is a 
fault. Such a passage is: “El pan se entra en todo—en el 
queso y la uva, para dar sabor a beso, en el vino,” etc. (p. 30.6). 
The thought is an adaptation of the familiar refrain: ‘“‘Uvas, pan 
y queso saben a beso.” Again in order to express the idea that 
the gypsy women bear well in old age the hardships of nomadic 
life, the author writes: “Con qué confianza llevan la vejez a la 
vida” (p. 25.15). The comment needed here is that vida is la 
ida gitana. Especially peculiar is: Sonaba la lampara su rosada 
lumbre tibia sobre el mantel de nieve (p. 67.1), where the student 
would not easily make the extension of sovar with lumbre to mean 
‘cast a dreamy light.”’ Further the sentence: Se ha muerto porque 
si—diria Campoamor, otro canario viejo (p.65.9) will convey no 
meaning to the student unassisted. A much needed and interesting 
note could be based upon the canary incident told in Dulces 
Cadenas (Campoamor, Obras Escogidas, Leipzig, 1885, 2., p. 201f). 
The passage: ‘“‘Esos gitanos astrosos que pintan los burros,”’ etc. 
p. 80.2) involves no such peculiarity; but the allusion might have 
been definitely localized by a brief statement drawn from La 
Gitanilla (p. 47, Rennert) and some handbook on gypsy customs 
e.g. Borrow, An Account of the Gypsies in Spain). 

Almost no grammatical point, however, which might cause 
difficulty to the immature student is left without explanation. 
On the other hand, several passages such as: ‘“‘me lo he llevado al 
pobre al arroyo” (p. 11.13); ‘“‘venian locos” (p. 55.12); ‘‘el canario 
de los nifos ha amanecido hoy muerto”’ (p. 64.1) and sundry past 
participles translated as present (estremecido p. 11.11) afford the 
unused opportunity for instructive comment. It is not a satis- 
factory explanation of the subjunctive after temporal cuando 
p. 77.15) to say, many commentators to the contrary, that un- 
certainty is implied and stop there. The student at once forms the 
idea that the element of doubt is in the cuando clause itself rather 
than in the circumstance of its dependence on a principal verb in 
the future. 
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The vocabulary justifies the editor’s claim for it. There are no 
serious omissions and in extremely few cases could this important 
accessory be bettered Some cases in point are: /levar is n t given 
as a reflexive vé f IS give meaning to face,”’ but 
not ‘“‘to push,” as re ired by esorte (p. 39.6 Entor 
nar means “‘to half close clos« p. 30.10 The masculine 
irticle with the femini I) ra has crept in from almagr 
printed in brackets immediately after: with marzo and octubre the 
irticle is inadmissible being ectly omitted with abril 

Che error in: todo la mafana (p. 17 B) and gallos alerta 
p. 79.2) may be laid to the charge of the printer, while the los 
of the final vowel is lo 7 t ». 24.5) and apr rars in the 
vocabulary is possibly d » the failure of the die to make the 


contact 


Ramon Jiménez is a thoroughly wholesome writer; a quiet vein 
of reflection underlying even trivial incidents will compensate the 
reader for according him more than a hasty perusal. It is to be 
hoped that through this excellent introduct! i 
of our students will be attracted to form a yet wider literar 


acquaintance with him. 


LA FRANCE ETERNELLE, edited | ALBERT A. Mi 


American Book Company Text, pp. 13-220; vocabula 

pp. 221-313. 

In this text Mr. Méra ( a ne war book, a read i 
use 1n school and college. The objective he has set for hin ( 

to bring cl to the American student of French the idea 
of France. To that end he has chosen from the writings of tl 
war period, from Richepin and Barrés, for instance, from offic: 


communications of Foch and Joffre, from Brieux and Anat 
France, from popular lives of some of the great figures of Franc 
here an anecdote, there an order of the day, there a flami 
appeal, ‘‘which seemed to reflect the soul of France,” groupit 
them in some sixteen chapters, the titles of which perhaps sufi 
ciently reveal the plan of his book. Some of these chapter headi 
are: Le Tocsin; Le Miracle de la Marne; L’Epopée de Verd 
Lafayette, Nous Voila, under which caption America comes « 
stage; Les Tout Petits; L’Armistice et la Paix. It has, theref 
a certain completeness not shared by all compilations about 
war. 

It is a readable book. ‘The selections are appropriate 
interesting. In point of difficulty and of content they seem bet 
adapted to intermediate classes in school than to older studet 
In his introduction, Mr. Méras says: ‘‘This book is for int 
mediate or advanced students and is worthy of intensive w 
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from the point of view of character study, historical research, 
and literary appreciation. The notes are not exhaustive.” Is 
t possible that between the introduction and the finished book 
there has been a change of plan? For the most diligent search 
has revealed to me only three explanatory notes of the most 
exiguous character, aside from a reference in the vocabulary, s. 
v. bastille, to a note which seems to have been lost in the shuffle, 
ind yet there are passages that fairly cry for annotation, such as 
pages 22 and 167, which bristle with historical allusions, or the 
eference, p. 42, to “le visage ambigu de Marmont.”’ Such Latin 
words as Magnificat, Salutaris, Laudate mean nothing to the 
vast majority of schoolboys, nor will they know that the Mar- 
eillaise and the Chant de guerre de |l’Armée du Rhin are one 
and the same thing. Méhul and his patriotic songs and the 
sculpture of Rude are alike unknown. An expression like “les 
Va-nu-pieds”’ applied to the soldiers of the revolutionary period 
needs, if not commentary, at least inclusion in the vocabulary. 

The vocabulary is large, containing all the idiomatic phrases 
that in other texts might be relegated to notes. The translations 
were obviously made for the text and not plucked more or less 
at random from dictionaries. All that makes for ease in con- 
ulting the word-list and for good translation on the pupil’s part. 

But this vocabulary must hold our attention a moment longer. 
In addition to furnishing idiomatic translations for the material 
of the text, a good vocabulary should further the pupil’s study 
of words. To that end, basic meanings should precede derived 
or special ones. For instance, éclat is translated as ‘“‘glory, bril- 
liancy, fragment, piece,’”’ when the reverse arrangement would 
be much better. There is nothing in fugitif to justify the trans- 
ation “revolving.” If the context justifies it, it should be given 
with the adjective. 

In a vocabulary in which the virtue of completeness is sought 
so ardently that /’, /e, Ja, les are each separately entered, where we 
are told that des =de les and that des = some, it is hardly justifiable 
to ignore all proper names. ‘There are, too, inconsistencies. 
The author lists allemand as a substantive, ‘“‘the German lan- 
guage,’ and as an adjective, ““German,” taking no account of 
\llemand, ‘‘a German,” or of Américain, though he lists both 
Frangats and Frangaise. Ecossais, Japonais, Portugais are certainly 
is much entitled to a place in the sun as sénégalais or serbe. The 
words Evangile, (p. 15), travée (p. 205) and maestria (p. 213) are 
omitted. The word leurrer is misspelled in the vocabulary, as is 
transit. The phrase a beau fouiller is badly misprinted, and défail- 
lance surely does not mean “‘fattening.’’ The editor, no doubt, 
wrote “‘faltering.”’ 

Aérien is translated “‘aerial’’ and ‘‘aeroplane,”’ although there 
is, I think, no example of its use in the latter sense. The author 
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seems to be somewhat off his guard in translating avion as ‘‘avia- 
tor.” A coup de canon is neither a “shell” nor a “cannon.” A 
flamme nwerfer is not “liquid fire,’ but the device for throwing the 
liquide enflammé m«¢ — . the text. Does not J/ est comptable 
(p. 91) mean rather “He is an accountable officer” than “He is a 
book -kee] yer’? 

Again, is it good technique to include en, the conjunctive 
pronoun, under the preposition en? To translate que (conj.) as let 
or may? To include than and when under the meanings of que 
(pronoun), how many under both pronominal and adverbial que? 

To get back again to a question of principle, should so much 
help be given in a book intended for cas ediate and advanced 
pupils? To always translate the reflexive verb after giving the 
simple form is surely superfluous. And a third year pupil hardly 
needs to — both il s’appelle and comment tappelles-tu, both 
il y a and i y avait translated for him. 

After all, the re is no reason why this book, which is attractively 
printed and illustrated, should not be, in competent hands, 
useful book, not for “historical research,” but for rapid reading in 
the third year of school French. 

FREDERICK S. HEMRY 

The ix me Se how l, Pi rl De posit, Md. 
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BARBIER, PAut, S. P. E. Tract No. ory “English Influence on 

&. the French Vocabulary.” 11. Oxford University Press, Ameri 
can Branch, New York. 37 pp. 1923. $.85. 

n ipplements Tract VII and contains a considerable number of 

F daa words of f all kinds which bear witness to English influence 

in the eighteenth century and up to 1815. 


B 


RNARD, a AN, “L’ Anglais tel qu'on le parle.” Vaudeville 
en un acte with an a Pea oe 2 yhic sketch. Edited with ar 
Introduction, "Note s and Vocabulary by THEODORE ELy HAmIt- 
ron. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New York 
Sipp. vor ab. 1923. $.80. 

This edition makes accessible for class-room use a sparkling 
comedy which has frequently appeared on the programmes of our 
Cercles Francais. 


CerF, BARRY and GIEsE, W. F., “Beginning French.”’ Henry 
Holt, New York. 376pp. 1923. 
In the new edition of this well-known grammar the Inter 
national System of Phonetics has been substituted for the symbols 
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used in the first edition, and a few changes of minor importance 
have also been made in the text. 


Conteurs francais daujourd’hui. Edited with Notes, Literary 
Exercises and vocabulary by REcis Micnaup. D. C. Heath. 
Boston. 182pp. vocab. 1923. 

The eighteen contes by René Boylesve, Emile Bergerat, Paul 
Margueritte, Octave Mirbeau, Pierre Mille, Francis de Mio- 
mandre, Léon Frapié and Henri Barbusse included in this volume 
represent adequately the contemporary French short story. The 
introductory material includes an instructive sketch of the 
development of the short story in French and interesting defini- 
tions of the word conte by some of the writers represented in the 
volume. Questionnaires, English sentences for translation into 
French and suggestions for literary study accompany the text. 
The book is suitable for use in the third year, or in a course devoted 
to the short story. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE, “‘Contes.”” Edited by C. J. M. ApIEe and 
P. C. H. pe SatGF£, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York. 68pp. text 
Exercises and Vocabulary. 1923. $1.20. 

Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, Les Pains Noirs, Le Joyeux Buffal- 
macco and extracts from Le Livre de Mon Ami and Le Chat Maigre 
are here presented to show Anatole France’s skill as a conteur. 
Notes are in French, and considerable material is provided for 
translation into French to illustrate specific grammatical points. 


GUERLIN, HENRI, “La Touraine.”’ Edited by A. WILSON-GREEN, 
Radley College. Cambridge. At the University Press. 1923. 
73pp. Exercises and Vocabulary. 

A description of the geographical features, history, arts and 
industries of one of the most interesting of the French provinces. 


LABICHE ET MARTIN, “‘La Poudre aux Yeux.’’ New Edition with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by VICTOR 
E. Francois. American Book Co., 1923. 

A well-known edition of a popular text in revised and enlarged 
form. 


Roz, Frrain, ‘‘Vue Générale de la Littérature Frangaise.’’ Avec 
Aprés-Texte par Léopold Cardon. Allyn and Bacon. 286pp. 
Text Questionnaire, Notes Historiques, Lexique and Index. 
1923. $1.60. 

A history of French literature from the Serment de Strasbourg 
to the present day, written by a well-known French critic for use 
in American colleges. Well selected illustrations accompany the 
text. 
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SPANISH 
|ntologia de cuentos espanoles. Edited with Exercises, Notes and 
Vocabulary by Jonn M. Hitt and ErAsmo Buceta. D.C 
Heath. 119pp. Text Exercises, Notes and Vocabulary. 1923 
The volume contains thirteen short stories by Benavente, 
Palacio Valdés, Blasco Ibanez, Echegaray, Pardo Bazan, Clarin, 
Trigo, Valle-Inclan, Baroja and Azorin, possessing high literary 
quality and at the same time suitable for class-room use. The 
text is accompanied by cuestionarios, sentences for translation 
into Spanish and material for the study of idioms. Professor 
Onis, General Editor of this series of contemporary Spanish texts, 
contributes an instructive study of the development of the cuento 
as an introduction. The book is suitable for use in second or third 
year classes. 

MENENDEZ PIDAL, RAMON, ‘Poesia popular y poesia tradicionai 
en la literatura espantola.”’ Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. 36pp. 1922. §.70. 

In this lecture delivered at All Souls College in June, 1922, 
Menéndez Pidal studies various versions of the ballad of Conde 
Arnaldos in order to prove the distinction between popular and 
traditional poetry, both in Spanish and other literatures. 


GERMAN 
HEWITT, THEODORE Brown, “Intermediate German Composition, 

with Notes and Vocabulary. D.C. Heath. 1923. 

[Thirty lessons covering travel experiences in Germany, 
articles on literature, science and history and paraphrases from 
Wilhelm Tell, Hermann und Dorothea and Minna von Barnhelm 
German and English portions are arranged in parallel columns and 
suggestions are offered for additional topics and for free compo 
sition. 


PORTUGUESE 
TAUNAY, VISCONDE DE, “‘Jnnocencia.’’ Edited with Introduction, 

Notes and Vocabulary by Maro BEATtu Jones. D. C. Heath 

1923. $1.20. oak , 

Both in language and human interest Taunay’s Innocencia 
will serve as an excellent first reader in Portuguese. The Intro- 
duction discusses the life and works of Taunay and Brazilian 
literature before his day. The geographical, historical and 
linguistic notes are as complete as one could desire, and the Outline 
of Grammatical Forms is exceedingly useful for the beginner. It 
is to be hoped that this text will call attention to the importance 
of the study of Portuguese which has been too long neglected in 
this country. 





